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For Stitching Rubber Belting 


HICHEST AWARD AT COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
Machine No. 9-1: For Stitching Parallel Rows on Canvas or Rubber Belting. 


POINTS OF EXCELLENCE. 


1.—Two needles and two oscillating shuttles for forming 
two parallel lock-stitch seams in heavy canvas and 
rubber belting up to 100 inches wide and one and 
one-half inches thick. 

2.—Powerful feed-rolis 16 feet long, capable of carrying 
material of several tons’ weight, have a bearing the 
entire width of the material, thus ensuring uniform- 
ity and regularity in carrying forward the several 
thicknesses and giving elasticity to the stitching. 

3.—The mechanical arrangement for raising and lower- 
ing the upper feed roller by means of a horizontal 
shaft extending the entire length of the machine, 
connected with the hinged bearings of the roller by 
bevel gears at each end and so operated as to be 
easily adjusted to any thickness of material. 

4.—Largest and strongest sewing machine ever construct- 
ed, having a bed eighteen feet in length, with over- 
hanging arm supported by and attached to both 

4 ends of the bed. 


Machines shown in practical operation at 
561-563 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 192-194 VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO. 


1210 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 128-132 ESSEX ST., BOSTON. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Salesrooms in Every City. 
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CABLE' RUBBER COMPANY, 
Rubber Carriage Cloth Rubber Surface Clothing 
Horse Clothing Wagon Aprons 


CABLE’S Car Drivers’ Coats, Police and Motormen’s Coats, ALL MADE OF RUBBER. 





Our specialties are 
Our goods are honestly made, that is why the name ‘‘Cable’’ on any rubber surface goods is acknowledged a guarantee of excellence. 


SALESROOMS, FACTORIES, 
28 Essex St., BOSTON, MASS. JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


Mention The India Rubber World when you write. 


RECLAIMED R!'RBER 


Mechanical and Chemical. 


DANVERSPORT RUBBER COMPANY, 


Office, A. ST., So. Boston, Mass. W. J. CORBETT, Pres’t. and Treas. 
Mills, DANVERSPORT, Mass. J. C. WALTON, Secretary. 


Address all communications to Boston office. ( 
Mention The India Rubber World when you write. 
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-THE OUTLOOK FOR AUTOMOBILES. 


7e voees manufacturers have as much reason as any 

other class to share in the interest in the outlook for 
automobiles, on account of the possible demand for rubber 
tires for the new vehicles. The first question, it seems to 
us, has to do with the extent to which automobiles are 
likely to be used. There has never been any question of 
the possibility of running carriages without the use of ani- 
mal power. Every railway train demonstrates this possi- 
bility, and before there were any locomotives, steam 
wagons had been devised, each comprising its own motive 
power. More recently hundreds of patents have been 
granted, on two continents, for comparatively light car- 
riages, designed to be speedy, easily managed, propelled 
by electricity or steam, with a view to the exclusion of 
horse drawn vehicles. 

Thus far, however, the self propelled vehicle remains 
more or less a novelty. We hear of single contracts for 
thousands of vehicles, placed with manufacturing com- 
panies having an aggregate of hundreds of millions of 
capital—to say nothing of orders for automobile tires for 
10,000 sets at a time—but there is apparent no such use of 
the new vehicles as should result from transactions of this 
magnitude. In these days of great accumulations of cap- 
ital it is natural that, with. every possible opportunity for 
a new industrial development, companies should be incor- 
porated to take advantage of it, and doubtless some of the 
new corporations, with a very large nominal capital, could 
speedily make their capital real if orders were forthcom- 
ing for the production of automobiles. Again, a hundred 
manufacturing plants in America and Europe could, on 
short notice, begin turning out on a large scale horseless 
vehicles of types already devised, if purchasers for them 
were ready. 

The trading at New York in shares of the principal com- 
panies formed to operate an electric cab service in certain 
large cities indicates a falling off from the first enthusiasm 
felt in regard to the new means of transportation. Ac- 
cording to a New York financial paper the following range 


of prices has been observed : 
Opening, 1899. Highest, 1899. Oct. 15, 1900. 
151h¢ 16 
150 40 


Electric Vehicle 
Electric Vehicle, preferred... . 
New York Electric Vehicle 
Transportation 38 6 
New England Electric Vehicle 
Transportation 20 3% 
Illinois Transportation 16% 134 


Of course this is not evidence that we shall not yet see 
a very great use of self propelled vehicles. But who is to 
use them? ‘To-day men of wealth and leisure are buying 
and running automobiles as a fad—quite apart from any 
consideration of cost or comparative economy. But neither 
a large nor a permanent demand can be expected from 
this source. As soon as their novelty has worn away 
such automobiles will be thrown aside for a newer play- 
thing. When it comes to the average man, he is obliged 
to count not merely the first cost of an automobile, but 
also the cost of keeping it in condition, and nothing yet 
invented requires more careful attention to prevent it 
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from becoming useless. Clearly the demand for the new 
vehicles, to be privately owned as pleasure carriages, does 
not promise soon to be large. For passenger service, on 
city streets, controlled by large companies able to employ 
a force of competent care takers, the drawback exists, in 
American cities, at least, that street railways afford such 
facilities for travel at a cheap rate as to render the de- 
mand for cabs of any kind very small. 

The hope was felt at one time that a wide use for self 
propelled vehicles would be found in the delivery of goods 
by great city stores and the express companies. Up to 
date, however, the department stores which have bought 
a few such vehicles appear to have done so chiefly for the 
sake of the advertising it has afforded them, and it re- 
mains to be proved that Wanamaker’s stores, in New York 
and Philadelphia, or the Adams Express Co. can make 
deliveries more economically with automobiles than by 
means of the existing system of horse drawn wagons. It 
is not necessary here to consider the comparative merits 
of electric or steam vehicles, since each will be found to 
possess some advantage under certain conditions. 

This has been written with no view to discouraging the 
automobile industry. We simply have failed to discern 
signs of its rapid development. The attendance at the 
recent automobile exhibitions, however, and the manifest 
interest in the two large exhibitions to be held in New 
York this month, are evidence that a demand exists some- 
where for the new vehicles, and without doubt a regular 
business in their production will yet be developed. But it 
is the impression of some mechanical experts in America, 
shared by parties with whom the writer talked lately in 
Germany, that the ultimate chief field for automobiles will 
be for steam wagons for carrying goods, and that these 
will be operated without rubber tires. If this should prove 
true, there is little reason for the rubber industry to ex- 
pect the manufacture of tires to become the most im- 
portant branch of its output. 


MOSQUITOES AND RUBBER PRICES. 


M ALARIA is one of the things that make India-rubber 


high priced. At least, its prevalence in tropical 
jungles is one of the great obstacles to be overcome in ob- 
taining this most valuable of forest products. A house in 
Para which had sent to one of the upriver rubber districts 
an additional force of 300 seringuciros, with supplies to 
last over the rubber collecting season, against the cost of 
which it was expected that a large quantity of rubber 
would be received, learned from the rubber camp at the 
end of the year that the net increase in the number of 
workers, by reason of the provision made in Parad, was only 
five. Unmarked forest graves accounted for the rest. So 
great is the menace of malarial diseases in the Congo 
basin, it is reported that, whereas the Belgians who go out 
there, in the service either of the government or of the 
great rubber trading companies, are under contract for two 
years, the average term of employment is actually only 
seven months. Those who do not die in Africa, go home 
in many Cases permanently invalided. 
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Naturally a cure, or better a preventive, of the malarial 
scourge would be welcomed by all who are interested in 
the rubber trade, if only from commercial considerations. 
It is for this reason that scientists have risked their lives 
in the tropics in the attempt to get at the first cause of 
malaria, being spurred on in their work by the success 
which has attended the researches made in connection with 
so many other forms of disease, many of which have been 
robbed, in large measure, of their former terrors. There 
exists in Liverpool a School of Tropical Medicine, mem- 
bers of which have made exhaustive researches in the val- 
ley of the Niger, in west Africa—regarded as one of the 
most unhealthful regions known to white men—and 
another delegation is now on a similar errand in the Ama- 
zon country. 

It is at least interesting to know that members of this 
school, in common with not a few other men of high stand- 
ing in the medical fraternity, lay all the blame for malaria 
upon the already execrated mosquito. Members of the 
Liverpool school who went freely through the Niger 
country, without other precaution against malarial attacks 
than the wearing of mosquito nets, reported perfect im- 
munity from the disease, while others, who bravely exposed 
themselves to the bites of the poisonous gnats, contracted 
the disease. 

If the truth of this theory should once become es- 
tablished, the result could not fail to be a great advance 
in the development of tropical countries, and particularly 
of the rubber producing districts, which are now the most 
difficult portions of the earth for white men to operate in. 
It would be a comparatively simple matter for a rubber 
gatherer to guard himself effectually against mosquito 
bites, and all that stands in the way of largely increasing 
the rubber output is to lessen the danger, not only to 
aliens, but also to natives, of living and working in the 
forests where this commodity is found. The next de- 
velopment would be along the line of lower prices for 
rubber and a corresponding increase in its consumption. 





ONE OF THE RUBBER SHOE COMPANIES has issued a notice . 
to the trade rescinding an earlier announcement of a change of 
discounts on November 1, for the reason that different dis- 
counts for different seasons have an unsettling effect on busi- 
ness and such a policy does not “create an actual market for 
one extra pair of boots and shoes.” As to the benefits to the 
manufacturer of offering an extra discount for early orders for 
rubber footwear, there must be two sides to the question, else 
this policy would not be pursued to so important an extent in 
the trade. But it is very doubtful whether the number of rub- 
bers actually worn in any given winter is affected by such con- 
siderations as the size of the profits per pair made by man- 
ufacturers and dealers, especially as the price to the public is 
not changed. 








THE FIRST THING THAT AN AMERICAN hears of rubber 
planting, as a rule, is that some company with a high sounding 
name, composed of people who never saw a rubber tree, is offer- 
ing tosell an interest in a plantation yet to be formed. He sel- 
dom hears of a man with capital anda knowledge of tropical 
planting, who is spending his own money to set out rubber trees, 
with a.view to deriving a profit from marketing the product, 
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Yet there are people in the world of this very type, and one 
such man will do more to establish this new interest on a re- 
spectable basis—and, particularly, on a paying basis—than a 
hundred of the share selling concerns. On another page is 
printed a letter from the president of a company operating the 
largest rubber factory in the world, who has concluded to ex- 
periment in a large way in rubber planting, using hisown money, 
instead of asking everybody to buy shares on a promise of 100 
per cent. profits. We are convinced that our correspondent 
would not risk his capital in this business unless some appar- 
ent good reason existed, and we look for the application to his 
planting enterprise of the same good business methods that 
have made his factory successful. This is the best way in 
which a satisfactory solution can be reached of the question 
whether India-rubber can be produced by cultivation at a profit. 
As a scientific question, the case for rubber planting has been 
decided already in the affirmative. 


THE PROPER POLICY OF MANUFACTURERS in respect to the 
buying of crude rubber, to which we lately devoted a column 
or so, is brought to mind again by a communication printed 
elsewhere in this issue, to which the attention of the consumers 
of rubber is invited. Rubber manufacturers are like every- 
body else, in that they do not care to pay more for what: they 
are obliged to buy than can be helped. The question is not a 
new one as to whether, by the adoption of any particular 
policy, the rubber factories can secure their raw material, 
either at a permanently lower cost, or at least with fewer fluc- 
tuations than have been experienced hitherto. Naturally a 
suggestion bearing upon this subject, when it comes from the 
selling interest, will be regarded cautiously by the buying in- 
terest, but nevertheless the letter to which we refer, signed 
“An Importer,” may give to some of our readers food for 
thought which they will appreciate. 








GUTTA-PERCHA CAN HARDLY BE AS SCARCE as some people 
insist, else one of the leading cable construction companies in 
England would hardly tender to construct the proposed Pacific 
cable within the limits of the estimated cost, agreeing to com- 
plete the work in eighteen months from the date of contract. 
It is no secret that considerable quantities of Gutta-percha ex- 
ist in the shape of “ invisible stocks” in the hands of manu- 
facturers, whereas comparatively little India-rubber is to be 
found outside of the hands of dealers. For this reason, when 
an important piece of submarine cable work is projected, it is 
not necessary to wait until the requisite amount of Gutta- 
percha is brought from distant forests. 


RUBBER FROM A NEW SOURCE has begun to appear in the 
European markets—due to the interest shown by the French 
government in developing its colonial possessions in south- 
eastern Asia, under circumstances which suggest the possibil- 
ity of the existence of rubber throughout a wide zone between 
Assam and the Pacific ocean. The facts here developed have 
a certain interest in lending hope that rubber may be found in 
important quantities in the Philippines, where a search for this 
material is to be prosecuted systematically by the United States 
government. 








THE exports of block Balata from the port of Cuidad Boli- 
var, Venezuela, are stated to have been 509 tons in 1898 and 747 
tons in 1899, while probably the latter figure will be doubled in 
1900. The exports from the lower Orinoco are estimated at as 
much more, There is said to be an increasing damand for 
Balata in the United States. 
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: LITERATURE OF INDIA-RUBBER. 





THE RUBBER INDUSTRY IN THE BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COM- 
ny’s Territories. By P. Lyttleton Gell. Department of Agriculture, Salis- 

ury, Rhodesia. 1900. [Paper. Small gto. 28 pp.] 
. | ‘HIS report will be treated in some detail in other depart- 
ments of THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD, It isan interest- 
ing and important collection of facts relative to governmental 


supervision of rubber production. 


IN CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


Diz Kautschukkultur aus den Pamanukan-und Tjiasem-Landen in 
Java. By Dr. Axel Preyer.—Der Tropenpflanszer, Berlin. IV-g (Sep- 
tember, 1900.) pp. 428-435. 

Der Mangababaum (//ancornia speciosa) und dessen Kautschuk. By 
Dr. H. Blumenau.=Der Tropenpfanszer, ;Berlin. 1V-g (September, 
1900). pp. 440-443. 

Observations on Zafex and its Functions. By John Parkin, M. A. 
[Bearing upon the nature of the coagulation of India-rubber. ]= Annals 
of Botany, London. XIV-54 (June, 1900). pp. 193-214 and plate. 

Castilloa Tunu (Hemsley). [The tree in Costa Rica and elsewhere 
in Central America and elsewhere yielding the gum known commercially 
as *‘ Tuno.”]=Hooker’s /cones Plantarum, London. VII-3 (August, 
1900). pp. I-2 and plate 2651. 

Some Interesting Faults met with in Cable Manufacture. By J. 
Wright. [Faults relating to impurities in insulating materials or to pro- 
cessess of applying the same.J=Zhe Liectrical Review, London. 
XLVII-1194 (October 12, 1900). pp. 605-607. 


RUBBER PLANTING REPORTS. 


La Oaxaqueiia Plantation Co., Chicago, Illinois. =Report of the 
Committee appointed by the Board of Directors, June 1, 1900, to make 
an Inspection of the Company’s properties. 12 pp. A/so. A few Posi- 
tive Facts; Not a Prospectus. 6 pp. 

Isthmus Plantation Association of Mexico, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. = 
‘* What is the Reasonj?”’—a prospectus. 32 pp. 

La Zacualpa Rubber Plantation Co., San Francisco, California. = 
Prospectus and First Annual Report of the resident director of the 
plantation. 52 pp. A/so: “‘ The Rubber Planters’ Bulletin ”—an oc- 
casional publication. Nos. 5, 6, 7,8, and 9. 4 pp. each. 

The American Tropical Planting Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.= 
Our Large Dividends ; How and Why We Can Afford to Pay Them. 
29 pp. A/so: The Main Points of the Proposition. 27 pp. 

Aztec Plantation Co., Chicago, Illinois Prospectus ‘and report to 
the stockholders ‘of a visit to Mexico by the secretary, Oscar Meyer. 
64 pp. 

Chiapas Rubber Plantation and Investment Co., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia.=(1) Illustrated Prospectus. 48 pp. (2) Report of J. W. Ells- 
worth, managing director. 12 pp. (3) Fine Photographs of Rubber 
Trees—with descriptions. 12 pp. (4) Report of the Committee of In- 
vestors sent to Mexico 'to Investigate the Property of the Company. 
24 PPp- 

OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


FORESTRY IN BRITISH INDIA. BY B. RIBBENTROP,c.1. #., INSPEC- 
tor-General of Forests to the Government of India. Calcutta: Superintend- 
ent of Government Printing. 1900. [Boards. 8vo. pp. vi+245 and maps, 
Price 3 rupees. ] 


THE author of this book has signalized the close of his ca- 
reer in the Indian forest service of thirty-three years by prepar- 
ing a general description of the forests and a résumé of the 
introduction and growth of forestry in that country. In many 
respects this has been the most important work in forest con- 
servancy in any country, and one which may be studied to 
good purpose by the United States authorities in dealing with 
forestry problems in our new dependencies, and even in our 
home domain. Incidentally, Mr.Ribbentrop touches upon the 
subject of India-rubber, which appears now to be claiming the 
attention of the authorities in the Philippine islands, in some- 
what the same way as in India, 
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A SUGGESTION TO BUYERS OF RUBBER. 


7 THE Epitor oF THe INDIA RuBBER WoRLD: As you 

are aware, manufacturers generally carried, until a few 
years ago, a more or less important reserve stock of crude rub- 
ber, which in no wise appeared in the ordinary rubber statistics, 
but which nevertheless formed a substantial factor in the fluc- 
tuations of the market. When prices began to rise higher and 
higher, consumers did not abstain all at once and entirely from 
buying, but they got more and more into the way of drawing 
upon their reserves, until at last the moment arrived when, 
broadly speaking, the last trace of a reserve stock had disap- 
peared, and all further requirements were filled on the basis of 
the present “ hand to mouth” policy. 

As you have already so well demonstrated in your leading 
editorial in the September INDIA RUBBER WORLD, it would be 
absolutely impossible to revert all at once to the former state 
of affairs, for the simple reason that even if all the rubber 
stocks in the world were to be divided among the factories in- 
stead of remaining in dealers’ hands, there would only be a 
comparatively small amount left for each factory. In the same 
way, however, that the former “ invisible supply " disappeared, 
only very slowly and by degrees, so it would have to be built up 
again by an equally gradual process; not so much, as you seem 
to suggest, by covering an actual want of two tons all at once, 
instead of in two or three installments, but by buying sArce 
tons every time /wo tons are actually required the excess going 
towards building up the suggested reserve or “invisible sup- 
ply.” 

The very fact that it would probably take a couple of years 
or even more for manufacturers, asa c/ass, to build up a reserve 
supply of raw material large enough to protect them against 
artificial manipulation of the market, is one of the strongest 
points in the argument that there seems little or no prospect 
of a more reasonable level of prices being anything like perma- 
nently restored for a good while to come. AN IMPORTER, 


New York, October 14, 1900. 





THE RUBBER INDUSTRY IN JAPAN. 
WO rubber manufacturing concerns in Tokio, Japan—the 
Yoshida and the Hashimoto works—have been consoli- 
dated under the style of the Nippon Gomu Seizo Kaibushika 
Kaisha (the Japan Rubber Manufacturing Co. ), with a capital 
of 150,000 yen. They manufacture mechanical rubber goods, 
and it has been mentioned that the incentive for the consoli- 
dation has been to meet the competition of the Toyo Gomu 
Kabushiki Kaisha (of Tokio) which was mentioned in THE 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD of July last, on the occasion of a visit 
to the United States of a member of the latter company to buy 
machinery. 

A mechanical rubber goods factory on a considerable scale 
is reported to have been established latly in or near the city of 
Osaka. 

There are several small establishments in Japan capable of 
making waterproof and airproof goods of rubber, by the em- 
ployment of primitive methods, as by spreading the rubber 
with a knife or brushes. Such factories produce air cushions, 
pillows, bags, and waterproof cloth for the jinrikshas. 

A price list, printed in Japanese, of the products of the 
Patented Cotton Belt Co. (Tokio)—as it would be called in 
English—has been received by THe INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 
They have a growing demand for two-ply belting for the silk 
manufacturers, and, by the way, desire information regarding 
improved machinery for weaving such belts. 
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NEW ENGLAND RUBBER CLUB, 


HE fall meeting of the New England Rubber Club, which 
will occur in Boston on the evening of the third Monday 
in November, the date being the 19th of the month, promises 
to be a notable affair. The year 1900 being the centenary of 
the birth of Charles Goodyear, it is proposed to make the din- 
ner commemorative of that event. Ex-Governor Augustus O. 
Bourn will act as toastmaster, and brilliant after dinner speak- 
ers, some of them belonging to professions outside of the rub- 
ber trade, will be in attendance. The gathering promises not 
only to be large, but an extremely interesting one, the enter- 
tainment committee having prepared a program that in many 
ways is unique among the club dinners. Young's Hotel, Bos- 
ton, is spoken of as the dining place. Announcement in full 
will be made by the secretary to individual members very 
shortly. Among those who have been invited to be present 
and participate in the exercises are his Excellency, Senhor 
Joaquin Francisco de Assis Brasil, the Brazilian minister at 
Washington; Hon. L. D. Apsley, Hudson, Mass.; Professor 
William H. Goodyear, Brooklyn; Charles Goodyear, 3d, New 
York; ex Congressman L. D. Apsley, Hudson, Mass.; Hon. 
]. L. Myers, speaker of the Massachusetts house of representa- 
tives; Hon. Samuel J. Elder, and others. 





SEEDS OF THE ‘‘TUNO” TREE WANTED. 


E have an inquiry from a botanic garden for seeds of the 
“Tuno” tree, which occurs in Nicaragua and elsewhere 
in Central America, and the product of which sometimes ap- 
pears in the crude rubber market. Up to a certain time this 
tree was supposed, even at the Kew royal gardens, to be iden- 
tical with Castilla elastica, but in the August number of 
Hooker's /cones Plantarum it is designated by W. Botting 
Hemsley as a distinctly different species—Caséil/oa tunu. The 
genus Castilloa ranges from Mexico and Honduras to Ecuador 
and: Bolivia, and in this wide area, extending through more | 
than 25° of latitude, or nearly 2000 miles, a single species might 
be expected to exhibit a considerable amount of variation, due 
to local conditions and the age of the trees. Gradually, there- 
fore, botanists have begun to classify several species of Cas¢z//oa, 
instead, as formerly, of ascribing all the specimens collected to 
Castilloa elastica (Cervantes). Thus the Panama rubber trees 
introduced into Ceylon in 1876, and at first supposed to be the 
Castilloa elastica, are now regarded as belonging to a distinct 
species from the Mexican rubber tree. They have been identi- 
fied as the Casti/loa Markhamiana (Markham). 

Regarding the product of the tree about which we have an 
inquiry, Pearson's “ Crude Rubber and Compounding Ingredi- 
ents” says: 

“ Tuno is a trade name of uncertain origin applied to a gum 
gathered principally in Nicaragua and Honduras. . . The 
milk is coagulated with the aid of heat. The gum is but 
slightly elastic, is very sticky when heated, and is cheap. It is 
used as a friction gum and is also mixed with Balata in the 
manufacture of belting. Sometimes it is sold under the name 
‘Seiba gum,’ its identity being lost by ingenious massing and 
manipulation under water. Nicaragua rubber adulterated with 
‘tuno’ in coagulation soon hardens and loses its identity. Also 
spelled ‘toonu’ and ‘tunu.’” 





For the importation of bicycles made by the American 
Bicycle Co., a limited liability company with 100,000 marks 
capital has been formed in Hamburg, of which F. Chr, Chand- 
ler is manager. 
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SOME PROBLEMS IN RUBBER ANALYSIS. 
By H. L. Terry, F.I.C. 


in the way of putting the analysis of India-rubber goods 

on a satisfactory basis, it must be confessed that much 

yet remains to be accomplished. Not that there is any- 
thing at all surprising in this, seeing what a heterogeneous com- 
pound the modern rubber “ mixing ” so often is, and bearing in 
mind also the limited number of investigators who have worked 
hitherto in this field. Unlike the analysis of alloys or minerals, 
the analysis of rubber compounds presents the difficulty that 
the various organic and inorganic constituents which may be 
in conjunction, may not be susceptible of determination or 
separation, though this may be easy enough if only one or two 
are mixed with rubber. The method that used to be somewhat 
prominent in water analysis, of assigning the various bases and 
acid to one another, has come to be looked upon somewhat 
with suspicion, and extreme caution should be evinced by the 
rubber analyist in committing himself to a similar line of pro- 
cedure. If the analysis is required by a manufacturer as an aid 
to practical work, it is advisable on more than one ground for 
the analyist to take refuge behind the bulwark of the nesczo 
guo modo, and to state his results under some reservation, for 
by this course of action he is less likely to prove an enemy to 
his client than if he stated his results as the embodiment of 
accuracy. In a great many cases accuracy is quite unattainable, 
and in some cases even an approach to it is impossible, at least 
from the rubber manufacturer’s point of view. To give a con- 
crete instance of what I mean: Carbon is put into rubber mix- 
ings in three or four forms, which, though chemically speaking 
all practically the same, are very different in their physical 
properties, and in their significance to the rubber manufacturer. 
The analyist may report so much carbon, or lampblack, as be- 
ing present, but what the manufacturer wants to know is what 
sort of carbon is he to buy to produce goods of similar quality ; 
is he to buy ground wood charcoal at less than £1 a cwt., or 
the finest oil black at perhaps 1 shilling per pound? Other in- 
stances of a like nature might be given, but this will suffice to 
make the point clear, that there is room for a good deal more 
improvement in rubber analysis to satisfy the somewhat grasp- 
ing demands of the trader, who, it must be confessed, is not 
always sympathetic enough with the analyist in the difficulties 
by which the latter finds himself beset. 

In a great many cases such detail as that just referred to is 
quite impossible of achievement, though one does not care to 
be dogmatic about what the future may have in store for us, as 
the consequence of careful research. Whether such research is 
likely to prove profitable to the experimenter is an issue with 
regard to which much doubt attaches, and it is rather a case 
for each one to consider how far his position justifies him in 
devoting himself to labor which may probably prove quite un- 
productive from a purely pecuniary standpoint—a standpoint, 
be it said, which has never been prominent among the most 
earnest devotees of science. It may, however, be laid down as 
a general truth, that those who devote time and trouble to 
points of chemistry which the analysis under discussion neces- 
sitates, but rarely fail to recoup themselves, if not directly, at 
any rate, indirectly, by the utilization of the knowledge of de- 
tail which they thereby acquire. Such utilization may be 
effected at once, or it may be deferred for years, but the pros- 
pects which such research holds out are certainly alluring 
enough to spur the investigator on in his attempts to throw 


(, ine as has been the progress made in the last decade 


light on hidden paths. Last year a rubber manufacturer wrote 
to the Gummi. Zeitung expressing his conviction that analysis 
was “no good” in the case of rubber. He had, it appeared, 
made up a complicated “ mixing ” and sent it to three different 
analyists, whose reports on it were anything but identical. 
With regard, however, to the circumstances which led to the 
emphatic declaration of the manufacturer, I would like to sug- 
gest that perhaps he did not exercise sufficient care in the 
selection of the analyists, and I would say further, that there 
is hardly a branch of trade where samples of goods cannot be 
so concocted as to put even the most expert analyists in that 
branch into the direst difficulties. Anyhow, the sweeping as- 
sertion as to the worthlessness of such analysis certainly cannot 
be borne out, though it must be confessed that some of the 
work done by incompetent persons has been of a nature to 
bring discredit upon rubber analysis generally. 

But to leave the general for the particular it will be fitting to 
glance at one or two cases which suggest themselves as typical 
among the problems that await solution, and we may begin 
with the metallic earth calcium. This may be put into rubber 
in several forms, the two most prominent being the hydrate or 
lime and the carbonate commonly known as whiting. Where 
either is present alone the estimation presents no great diffi- 
culty, but the reverse is the case when they are present to- 
gether. It is not my intention to go into analytical details in 
this article, but merely to point out where difficulties exist, so 
the point is just mentioned without furthercomment. Where 
whiting is present in any quantity—say 40 or 50 per cent.—it 
must not be overlooked that as it is never pure it introduces a 
few per cent. of other bodies, such as silica, alumina, and mag- 
nesia into the mixing. I have frequently found 1 or 2 per 
cent. of magnesia in a mixing certified to be free from this ele- 
ment, but containing a large proportion of whiting. Where 
these impurities are found only in small quantities it is really 
more aceurate in giving the result of the analysis to lump them 
all together under the head of whiting; otherwise the manu- 
facturer may be put to unnecessary trouble and perhaps loss 
by introducing these extraneous bodies intoa mixing in excess. 
Two per cent. of magnesia in the whiting may give a result 
different from that obtained if an extra 2 per cent. is added, 
and so with silica. What has been said about the occurrence 
of lime and whiting together holds good also with magnesia, 
which may be present as carbonate—the usual form--or as 
oxide, a form in which some few manufacturers have utilized 
it, though as far as I am concerned I prefer to use the carbon- 
ate exclusively as being more desirable for two or three rea- 
sons. This carbonate of magnesia, it should be said, is really 
a hydrocarbonate and has an alkaline reaction, and this, 
coupled with the fact that it loses its carbonic acid at a rather 
low temperature, renders the discrimination between this body 
and the oxide in a rubber mixing a matter of considerable 
difficulty, if, indeed, it does not entirely baffle the analyst. 

Yet another instance of a similar kind: Zinc carbonate may 
be present in a mixing in conjunction with the oxide or zinc 
white, and it is a safe surmise that its presence will be over- 
looked if the analysis is carried out in the ordinary manner. 
Zinc sulphide is also used to a limited extent both by itself and 
in admixture with sulphate of barytes as lithopone, and in the 
process of burning the rubber for ash it becomes converted 
into the oxide, thus complicating matters for the analyst if 
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oxide was also originally present, although the larger amoynt 
of sulphur present would Indicate a sulphide. Again with the 
carbonate and oxides of lead similar difficulties arise, though 
as the present day tendency is to use litharge exclusively in 
place of white lead or red lead any complete method for identi- 
fying and estimating the various lead compounds hardly sug- 
gests itself as being worth the trouble of working out. With 
regard to oxide of iron, the figure returned by the analyst may 
not agree with the rubber manufacturer's ideas, but it must be 
remembered that, though the manufacturer may buy so-called 
oxide of iron or red oxide or Venetian red, whatever name he 
buys the compound under, the analyst returns only the amount 
of pure oxide of iron, any admixture such as whiting or barytes 
being given separately under their respective headings. There 
should be no difficulty, however, in conforming to an analysis 
thus stated if the manufacturer takes care to buy pure oxide of 
iron, for which of course he must expect to pay a higher rrice 
than for any of the innumerable mixtures that are on the 
market, It is important that the analyst should have a clear 
knowledge of the usual composition of the rubber chemicals in 
general use, or else he may prove an unwitting source of 
trouble. To give a case in point, it is well known that the best 
English brands of golden sulphide of antimony contain a con- 
siderable proportion of gypsum or sulphate of lime, not added 
directly, but produced in the chemical process by which the 
antimony is made. In a case where some red goods had gone 
wrong by defective vulcanization this gypsum was suddenly 
discovered by an analyst and was pounced upon as the source 
of the mischief; an hypothesis, however, which had to be 
abandoned when it was shown that the firm in question had 
been using antimony containing the same proportion of gypsum 
for many years continuously, with the best results, 

So much for some of the mineral constituents of the mixing : 
if we now proceed to consider the analytical problems that 
await solution in respect to the determination of the organic 
matters present the case will be found to be of inuch greater 
complexity. Certainly we are in possession of analytical pro- 
cesses which enable us to determine substitute toa sufficient 
degree of accuracy: it is rather tothe lack of our knowledge, 
inthe way of discriminating between the different qualities of 
rubber that I wish here to draw particular attention. It is 
customary for various corporate bodies in England—railway 
companies and the like—when advertising for tenders for rub- 
ber goods, to insert a clause to the effect that none but Para 
rubber must be used. In many cases no real importance is 
attached by the advertisers to this clause, and they would be 
very much surprised if the price quoted was at all conformable 
to the market price of Par& rubber, but there are others who 
really wish to have Para rubber, and it is to buyers such as 
these that a really reliable method of estimating the relative 
proportions of Para and African or West Indian [Central] 
varieties in a mixing would be hailed with delight. In pneu- 
matic tire cases, too, the matter is of some importance, as 
there have been disputes as to the quality of the rubber used, 
though it has hitherto been found exceedingly difficult to find 
an expert who was prepared to be positive about the conclu- 
sions he had cometo. At present it is usual to weigh all the 
facts with the results yielded by certain chemical and physical 
tests, but it is clear that, in the absence of more absolute and 
trustworthy methods of analysis than we at present possess, it 
is impossible to give a report without a certain amount of 
reservation which renders it practically useless in a court of 
law. Of course there are chemists and chemists in this mat- 
ter, and there are not wanting those who by close attention to 
the details involved may be considered competent to give an 


opinion approaching as near to trustworthiness as can be ex- 
pected under the circumstances. 

In the course of a dispute which arose not long ago in Eng- 
land concerning the early decay of a large number of pneu- 
matic tires, and which came before one of the high courts of 
justice in London, the purchaser who brought the action was 
much put to it to find an expert willing to give evidence as to 
the quality of the rubber, there being various reasons why the 
few men who might be considered competent as witnesses 
were unable to appear in court, a prominent one being that 
they were either in the employ of competitors of the firm 
proceeded against, or, from certain business considerations, 
thought it against their own interest to give evidence against 
the firm. Both of these reasons, it will be at once seen, are of 
real weight, and in a branch of manufacture so limited as is 
that of rubber it is difficult to see how they can be expected to 
be any less potent in the future than in the past, asthe outside 
expert who has no business connection with a factory can 
hardly expect to be able to keep up his reputation in the tech- 
nology of the trade or to be able to speak with as much confi- 
dence as he who is ever moving about in the works and keep- 
ing fully abreast of the changes which are continually taking 
place both in materials and in procedure. 

A point in connection with these problems of rubber analy- 
sis which must not be overlooked is that as all rubber works 
chemists are not equally communicative as regards taking each 
other into their confidence with respect to methods of analy- 
sis, it may be that a good deal of what I have referred to as 
being yet involved in obscurity may have had its darkness 
illumined in quarters where prompt publication is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. That this is the case I am not at all 
sanguine, but still the possibility of it necessitates a certain 
amount of reserve when one is writing under the title which I 
have selected. The rather wide question as to the general de- 
sirability of publishing broadcast the results of analytical re- 
search is one which I shall not enter upon here, beyond saying 
that those who are In favor of publication seem to have pre- 
sented a pretty strong case which the dissentients will find it 
somewhat difficult to overthrow. The fact that one or two 
names have become household words in the domain of rubber 
analysis seems to have acted in preventing younger aspirants 
to fame in this direction from venturing on publication by word 
of mouth or by pen. But to take up such a position seems to 
betoken on the new comer’s part a lack of faith in his own 
powers to answer possible criticism and in some case no doubt 
this timorousness is well founded; in other cases, however, 
where the chemist is of undoubted attainments I consider it as 
rather derogatory to himself as well as unfortunate for his peers 
that he allows his timidity to obtain so strong a hold over his 


actions. 
Manchester, England, September 6, 1900. 


RUBBER HOSE CALLED DANGEROUS. 





HE Pittsburgh (Pa.) Commercial Gazette states that the 
local board of fire underwriters has taken action against 
the use of rubber hose for natural gas stove connections in 
mercantile buildings, classifying it as “ defective apparatus,” 
and charging 25 per cent. for the defect. Fire underwriters 
have found that rubber hose frequently becomes detached by 
accidental means, and that after having been in use for a con- 
siderable time it cracks, in either event permitting the gas to 
escape, thus causing frequent small fires, and, in recent cases, 
fires of considerable loss. It would be interesting to have 
views of the rubber trade on this point, 
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SUBSTITUTES FOR RUBBER AND GUTTA IN INSULATION WORK. 


T is by no means so easy as would appear at first sight to 
| obtain a satisfactory substitute for India-rubber and 
Gutta-percha in the insulation of cables, writes J. Wright 
in the London Electrical Review. \t must be remembered, 
he continues, that flexibility, combined with mechanical 
strength, and resistance to the passage of electric currents of 
varying tension, disruptive or otherwise, to say nothing of 
absence of porosity and durability under extremely variable 
climatic conditions, are but few of the many essential properties 
which must be pussessed in the requisite degree by the substi- 
tute. India-rubber is a gum obtained from the sap found in 
the bark of certain trees indigenous to the tropics. It exudes 
on an incision being made in the bark for the purpose, and is 
collected by the natives in various ways. The main object 
aimed at, however, is to procure the coagulation of the rubber. 
In South America this is accomplished by exposing the sap in 
thin layers to the smoke of a wood fire. If this drying be not 
properly effected, the rubber retains a certain compound which 
acts as a form of solvent and destroys it. This destructive 
agent is always present in a greater or lesser degree, and shows 
its presence in rubber which has been exposed to the atmos- 
phere for a lengthened period, by converting it into a treacly 
mass contained by an outer oxydized crust which is extremely 
brittle. 

Para rubber, when freshly procured, says Mr. Wright, is ex- 
tremely elastic, and has a generous modicum of “ life,’ but, 
unfortunately, it is impossible to employ it in this condition 
for insulating purposes, as the impurities which all samples 
contain necessitate a somewhat severe course of washing and 
mastication in powerful machines, which treatment decreases 
its vitality in a marked degree, but, at the same time, renders 
it, in the form of sheet or strip, of such consistency as to be 
suitable for applying to the cable. 

Pure Para gum is too expensive to employ alone as an effi- 
cient insulating coat, and it is, therefore, applied as a single 
thin layer, supplemented by a layer or layers of compound rub- 
ber which consist of an admixture of pure rubber with certain 
other ingredients, such as French chalk, sulphur, naphtha (as 
a solvent), etc., with which, by a due series of apportioning, the 
quality and nature of the resultant rubber compound is /oned, 
so to speak, to the pitch required in practice. The resultant 
rubber, as may be expected, is in the form of a workable mass, 
not unlike thick putty in the majority of cases, and in this state 
is applied to the cable or wire in the form of strips. 

There are two methods of applying rubber strip toa cable. 
The slower and more’ expensive method is by lapping it spi- 
rally, two adjacent layers being lapped in opposite directions 
in order to absorb the joint and render the coating homo- 
geneous. The other method, and the one more generally 
adopted, is by longitudinal compression. Two strips of rubber 
are applied to the cable, one above and the other below, and 
are compressed together at the sides in the form of a seam, by 
their passage with the cable between a pair of hard steel rolls 
revolving in contact, and semicircularly grooved to the finished 
diameter of the covered cable. The seam thus made is an effi- 
cient one, and depends on a peculiar property possessed by 
rubber to a marked degree—viz., cohesion. If two freshly cut 
rubber surfaces be brought into immediate contact, they will 
cohere and form as homogeneous a mass as the uncut re- 
mainder. 





Mr. Wright here refers to an article by H. L. Terry, in -7he 
Electrician (London), in which stress is laid on the subject of 
the seam in rubber covered cables, evidently inclining to regard 
it a weak point. But Mr. Wright suggests that if proper pre- 
cautions be taken for the exclusion of dirt and moisture, and 
the covering rolls be accurately turned so as to form a complete 
circle, there is no danger of weakness. 

The subsequent process consists in spirally lapping the cable 
with a strong canvas tape to resist expansion and its subse- 
quent vulcanization by exposure to steam pressure at a stated 
temperature for a certain period. This latter process imparts 
elasticity and durability to the compound by a combination of 
sulphur, which is one of the ingredients. 

By the judicious apportioning of the ingredients in the rub- 
ber compound, and by varying the thickness of the primary 
coating of pure rubber, the insulation resistance per mile of the 
finished cable is controlled, and in this manner any result from 
a few megohms to several thousand may be obtained. The 
subsequent results are, of course, slightly variable—z. ¢., they 
do not resolve themselves into round figures, but an approxi- 
mation to the required result is easily obtained by experi- 
ment. It is also possible to vary the subsequent insulation 
resistance by the degree of vulcanization, for the longer a rub- 
ber compound is vulcanized, up to a certain point, the higher 
will be its zmmediate insulation resistance. Such treatment, 
however, beyond the recognized time limit is extremely injuri- 
ous, as it shortens the “life” of the cable by artificially ageing 
it; it is a trick resorted to nevertheless by unscrupulous manu- 
facturers to bring their cables up to the specified insulation. 

In the earlier days of rubber insulated cables it was a recog- 
nized thing for engineers and others to specify high insulation 
resistances, and insist on having them, a custom which has, 
however, led to an investment in wisdom at the expense of the 
purchaser. With rubber, as with Gutta-percha, it is not “initial 
megohms per mile” which are required so much as durability, 
low electrostatic capacity, and resistance to disruptive dis- 
charge. 

There is next to be touched upon the vulcanization process, 
which is based upon one of the most important properties of 
rubber, viz., that of combining chemically with sulphur when 
under steam pressure at temperatures varying from 25° to 
350° F. The action is purely a chemical one, and the rubber, 
after the process, assumes an elasticity and durability which 
it did not possess in its raw mixed condition; moreover, the 
longitudinal seam due to manufacture is rendered homogene- 
ous by it, and is, in fact, difficult to localize after vulcanization. 
It is important to blend with the other ingredients just suffi- 
cient sulphur, and no more, than the rubber will take up, as, 
otherwise, a certain quantity of sulphur will be left free, and 
will, by its presence, tend to corrode the copper conductor. 
For this reason the latter is tinned, and in many cases what is 
known as a “ separator” or layer of rubber with little or no 
sulphur in its constitution is introduced between the primary 
layer of pure and the outer one of compound rubber, with the 
object of absorbing any excess of sulphur not taken up. 

With a good quality, properly vulcanized, rubber covered 
cable or wire, one can do almost anything, short of willfully 
damaging the rubber coat. It will stand bending round its 
own diameter, and, indeed, very severe handling, before dele- 
terious effects will be observed. 
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Gutta-percha, also an expensive material for insulating pur- 
poses, is not suitable for electric light and power work, where 
an appreciable rise of temperature in the metallic conductors 
themselves is at times unavoidable, owing to its susceptibility 
to variations of temperature. It is, however, admirably adapted 
for submarine telegraph cables, and also for telegraph and tele- 
phone wires laid underground. When new, it has a very light 
tint, but ages rapidly with exposure to air, darkening in color» 
owing to the formation‘of a crust of oxide on its outer surface, 
which becomes very brittle. The best conditions for its main- 
tenance are to place it under water having a fairly even temper 
ature of from 40° to 80° F, This prevents oxydization, and 
will last under these conditions for years. 

For underground work it is usually covered with a strong 
spiral canvas tape saturated with Stockholm tar, from which» 
however, the natural acids have previously been extracted. 
This latter is an important point. Such a covering has a simi- 
lar preservative effect to the foregoing immersion in water, and 
it prevents ingress of air, and, in a moist atmosphere, at a fairly 
even temperature, answers very well. 

The Callender cables are insulated with a substance known 
as “bitite,” which consists essentially of purified vulcanized 
bitumen. They are very suitable for low pressure town mains 
and feeders where they are not likely to be disturbed, and, for 
such purpose, are usually laid, in troughs filled up solid with a 
bituminous compound. For general work, however, they will 
not stand the manipulation that rubber insulated cables are 
capable of withstanding. 

Fiber cables, another substitute for rubber, are certainly 
cheaper, but they have disadvantages which, to acertain extent, 
annul any advantages due toa low prime cost. They consist 
mainly of a fibrous material, such as hemp, loosely wrapped 
round the conductor, and impregnated with suitable insulating 
compounds, such as bitumen, etc., and subsequently sheathed 
with lead to exclude moisture. Their disadvantages are 
numerous; in the first instance, fibrous materials are hygro- 
scopic, and require to be well heated to expel any moisture 
which they may contain before being lead-sheathed. This 
heating tends to destroy the fiber. Then, again, air, although 
a splendid insulator when in a dry state, is unable to withstand 
disruptive discharges of electricity, and it.is practically impos- 
sible to manufacture a fiber cable and guarantee the insulating 
material absolutely free from air, as the latter is readily retained 
in the form of minute bubbles, which, when the cable is sub- 
jected to a high E.M.F., speedily assert their existence by the 
breaking down of the insulation at that point. Finally, these 
cables depend for their insulating qualities on the total exclu- 
sion of moisture, and a pinhole in the lead sheathing, although 
not discernable under the initial tests, means the subsequent 
development of a fault. Pure lead also, if placed directly in 
the ground, is very subject to corrosion, although a slight alloy 
of tin decreases the risk in this respect. 

To pass on to paper insulation. As far as telephone work is 
concerned, paper has evidently come to stay. Asan insyjating 
material it is light, cheap in prime cost, and—most important 
point of all—its specific inductive capacity is extremely low com- 
pared with other materials, all of which render it an admirable 
insulation for underground multiple wire telephone cables. 
Such cables have been largely adopted by the National Tele- 
phone Co., the paper being packed quite loosely around the 
wires in the lead sheathing, and, in conjunction with their 
system of passing a continuous current of dry air through the 
containing sheath, have proved highly satisfactory. 

For electric light and power, paper insulated cables, as manu- 
factured by the British Insulated Wire Co., for instance, are 


subject to the same disadvantages as fiber cables; but withal, 
are of comparatively low prime cost and are eminently suitable 
for low pressure mains and feeders, as well as with a greater 
thickness of dielectric for high pressures. 

Summing up the various materials in vogue for cable insula- 
tion to-day, what is urgently required is a substance which, 
while possessing the durability, elasticity, and imperviousness 
of rubber, shall be cheap, and yield good results electrically-- 
Zc, it must possess a low specific inductive capacity, and a 
high specific resistance, under all ordinary conditions, and 
above all, be capable of easy application to the wire or cable 
which it is intended to insulate. 

Such a substance is not at present on the market, but a for- 
tune awaits the lucky individual who discovers and patents 
such a compound. 





A NEW INSULATING COMPOUND. 


OME interesting tests were conducted lately by Dr. Louis 
Duncan, at the factory of the Safety Insulated Wire and 
Cable Co. (New York), says the Electrical Review, upon a new 
insulating material of a plastic character applied to the surface 
of awire. The wire used in the experiments was of soft-drawn 
copper, No. 4 B. & S. gage, and was covered with the insu- 
lating material in a manner similar to the construction of an 
ordinary weatherproof wire. The work of making the wire had 
been done by hand, and necessarily the piece tested contained 
numerous imperfections which would not have been present in 
a piece of machine-made material. The insulating covering 
was surrounded by lead in the usual way in order to facilitate 
the test. 

It is possible, in the well-equipped laboratory of the Safety 
company, to subject wires under test to large alternating-cur- 
rent pressures with various graduations. The test commenced 
by the application of an alternating potential of 1000 volts, this 
being rapidly increased by steps of 1000 volts up to 20,000 
volts; at this point the pressure remained constant for five 
minutes and was increased by steps of 1000 volts until 25,000 
volts was reached. At the latter pressure the insulation re- 
mained under strain for five minutes longer and the pressure 
was then increased by small steps until the wire broke down at 
about 25,600 volts. The break was in a joint and it is believed 
that, had the insulation been applied by machinery, under an 
even pressure, about 45,000 volts could have been withstood. 
The covering of the wire was about one-quarter inch in average 
thickness. 

A second piece of wire similar to the first and 20 feet long, 
but containing 20 joints in the insulation, did not break down 
until 10,000 volts was reached, when one of the joints gave way. 
The wire being cut at this point the longer portion was again 
subjected to pressures up to 20,000 volts before breaking down. 

It is stated by those interested in the new insulation that a 
wire capable of withstanding a constant pressure of 108,000 
volts alternating may easily be made. It is claimed that the 
cost of the insulating compound is very low, being abdut 3 
per cent. of that of the rubber compounds. It is claimed to be 
acid and waterproof, and easily manipulated, while the mate- 
rials of which it is composed are known to have withstood the 
ravages of time for over 150 years. In its various forms the 
compound is applicable to a large number of purposes in the 
electrical arts. 





THERE has been added to the already extensive rubber 
works of I, Frankenburg (Manchester), a five story building, 
104 54 feet, for the cable manufacturing department. 
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HE present is the time when the various railway com- 
panies invite tenders for the supply of their requisites 
in rubber goods for the forthcoming year. The tender 
forms may or may not state that Para rubber only is 

to be used; since, however, the means at the companies’ 

disposal to enable them to say whether the sam- 

prom od ples submitted contain no other rubber than Para 
guppies. @re in the present state of our knowledge quite 
inadequate, it would seem best to specify certain 

tests to which only a good rubber can conform. Though 
there may be no reason to imagine that there is a single 
railway where the competitors have not an equal chance of 
obtaining contracts, yet one often hears remarks in the trade 
as to the relations between certain railways and particular 
rubber firms. In the case of one of the most important com- 
panies, however, no suspicion of unfair dealing can possibly 
attach, as the samples received from various rubber works 
have their labels removed and are then submitted to severe 
mechanical tests, the one proving the most satisfactory being 
bought, price being a secondary consideration. There are few 
of the British rubber firms who do not enter into competition 
for these orders, and it is rather invidious to mention names, 
but to select one or two who have a special name for railway 
work, there are George Spencer Moulton & Co., of Bradford- 
on-Avon; The Avon India Rubber Co., of Melksham ; Charles 

Macintosh & Co., Limited, David Moseley & Sons, and The 

Irwell Rubber Co., in England, while in Scotland mention 

may be made of the North British Rubber Co., Limited, at 

Edinburgh, and the Clyde Rubber Co., of Glasgow. 
ALTHOUGH new rubber works have been established on the 

continent this year, there is nothing of any moment in this 

direction to report of the United Kingdom,a small 


NEW works at Dunfermline, in Scotland, being the only 
RUBBER / 
works, development to be recorded. Ireland still re- 


mains without a rubber works, and, owing to the 
contiguity of the sister kingdom, the position is not likely 
to be changed. In Wales there is but one small works—that 
of the South Wales Rubber and Brattice Cloth Co., at New- 
port, making mechanical rubbers, but more particularly brat- 
tice cloth, which is an oil product used in the mechanical 
ventilation of collieries.——TIt is reported that a new rubber 
factory is about to commence work in the environs of Paris, 
and the manufacture will be mostly concerned with waterproof 
garments. The principal firm in this line near Paris is Maurel 
et Fils, of Boulogne-sur-Seine, whose goods were referred to 
by THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD'S special correspondent at the 
Paris Exposition, and from what we know of this firm’s busi- 
ness the new concern will have to be energetic if it is to suc- 
ceed in deposing Maurel’s from their present position. 


THE increase in popularity of football of late years among 
the proletariat has made the football bladder business one of 
quite imposing dimensions, There are merchants 
FOOTBALL in London who give out orders for three or more 
BLADDERS. : : ; 
tons at a time, and, as may be imagined, the 
competition in the trade is very keen. These goods are 
either of red or grey rubber and, as elasticity is an important 
point, a good quality of rubber is necessary. Whether the 
keenness of the competition tends to the production of a supe- 
rior quality of rubber is a point in which there is unfortunately 
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By Our Regular Correspondent. 











not much room for doubt, as the lowest priced goods seem to 
have an irresistible attraction for the merchant. At the prices 
paid it would be impossible to use “all Para,” and perhaps 
there is no need to go so far as this, but, seeing the conditions 
to which the balls are subjected, it is obvious that “substitute ” 
must be used with a sparing hand, if at all. It may be men- 
tioned that in some cases, where complaints have been made 
as to the premature decay of the rubber, the damage was evi- 
denily due to the leather, the grease from which had permeated 
the rubber. The merchants who buy these rubber bladders 
either make them up into balls ready for use, or else sell them 
to the sporting outfitters which retail establishments, frequently 
kept by professional cricketers, are to be found in the majority 
of the towns. This business of football bladders is not con- 
fined to particular firms, a good many having made an attempt 
to secure the contracts. Some years ago the question of 
sulphuring up became rather prominent, both in the red and 
gray goods, and, if my memory serves me right, the Silvertown 
company rather scored over their opponents of the day by rea- 
son of the freedom from this defect which characterized their 
goods. 

In Great Britain the rubber works come under the Factory 
acts, their inspection with regard to the carbon bisulphide 
regulations being carried out by the factory sub- 
inspectors. The inspectors under the Alkali acts, 
however, have by recent legislation to keep an eye 
upon the manufacture of two substances which are largely, if 
not mostly, made for use in the rubber trade, and therefore it 
will not be out of place to say a word or two with respect to 
the report of the chief alkali inspector, R. Forbes Carpenter, 
for 1899, and which has recently been issued as a parliamentary 
blue book. Leaving out of account caustic soda, the two bodies 
of which special mention is made are bisulphide of carbon and 
sulphide of antimony, the attention of the inspectors in each 
case having been drawn to the escape of noxious sulphur gases 
into the atmosphere surrounding the respective works, There 
are at the present time seven bisulphide of carbon works dotted 
about the country, and three antimony sulphide works, or, 
more correctly speaking, three works where this chemical is 
one of the products, all three works being situated in the 
vicinity of Londgn. 

A MACHINE which has been recently patented by Thomas 
Rowley, of 41, Corporation street, Manchester, and Robert 

Walmsley, is an improvement on the double spread- 
NEW ing machine of the latter which was brought 
SPREADING ae 
MACHINE, OUt some years ago, the patent for which is now 
the property of Charles Macintosh & Co. To 
mention the salient features of the new machine, there are 
four spreading rollers—two at each end—the object being 
to spread from each end so as to save the labor involved 
in unrolling and carrying round the piece to the original 
spreading gage. A novel feature is also a calendering arrange- 
ment by which the proofed cloth is compressed at once on 
passing over the steam chest, this improvement rendering it 
possible to employ less dough to get as good and perfect a 
proof as in the case of the ordinary machine. The saving thus 
effected is, 1 understand, a considerable one, and should be 
the chief recommendation for the machine. The saving in 


THE ALKALI 
ACTS. 


labor is also considerable, one man being able to turn out the 
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same amount of work as that of three if not four machines of 


the old type, attended by as many men. The capacity of the 
new machine is stated to be 100 pieces of 80 yards length per 
week. and the gearing is so arranged that two men can, if de- 
sired, work separate pieces from each end. A rather important 
point as to cost, and in which it compares very favorably with 
the last machine of the sort brought out, is that old spreading 
machines of the ordinary type can be utilized in the construc- 
tion of the new one, the spreading rollers and gages, steam- 
chests, etc., being identical in each case; or, at any rate, they 
can be utilized so as to dispense with the sinking of much new 
capital. The new machine has in the last few months been 
going through a period of probation in a large factory where 
it is understood to have fully borne out the claims of its in- 
ventors, both of whom have had along experience of the trade, 
Walmsley having been for many years actually engaged in 
spreading work at one of the large factories in the Manches- 
ter district. 


ARGUMENT from analogy alone is recognized to be a rather 
dubious proceeding, but there are cases where it may legiti- 
mately be resorted to. I feel no compunction, 
therefore, in referring to an old theme—the de- 
funct “rubber combine "—in the light of the 
results: of recent combinations in other branches of trade. 
Several of these combinations have been effected in the textile 
industries of the north of England, but, with the exception of 
the Fine Cotton Spinners, it has to be recorded that none of 
them have borne out the expectations of the shareholders who 
relied implicitly on the statements in the respective prospec- 
tuses. The calico printers combine seems to be in anything 
but a good way, the £1 shares being at 14 shillings and likely 
to be much lower. Some of the works belonging to the con- 
cern are being closed for lack of work, while the few works 
which remained outside are full of orders.’ In the case of the 
bleachers’ combine, the ordinary shares were not applied for in 
anything like the amount expected, and no issue has been 
made of this class of share to the public, the promoters of the 
scheme having taken them up themselves. There can be little 
doubt that if the rubber combine had been brought out without 
the few important firms who had decided against joining it, we 
should have witnessed a similar position of affairs, as has just 
been mentioned as existing in the case of the calico printers. 
No doubt some of the smaller concerns would have been only 
too glad to get out of their businesses at a profit, but the older 
established and more prosperous firms did not quite see that a 
corresponding advantage would accrue to them if they entered 
into the project. Although one still hears rumors of a revival 
of the scheme, I do not think that there is the slightest proba- 
bility of it ever coming off, more especially since the compara- 
tive failure of the various other flotations was on somewhat the 
same lines in the textile industry. 
MUCH interest is being evinced in the introduction of the 
new machinery into the Birmingham works for vulcanizing tires 
at a high temperature in the space of a few 
ae... an minutes, but things have not yet got to the pass 
VULCANIZATION, that anything definite can be said as to the likeli- 
hood of failure or success. Certainly there are 
not wanting those who look upon the project with the deepest 
mistrust. In the case of highly compounded rubbers, such as 
stamp rubber, these sceptics say the innovation may prove of 
utility, but the case is different when the amount of organic 
matter present preponderates largely over the mineral. In this 
case the danger of premature decay from overheating will be 
ever present, and must inevitably bea source of continued anx- 
iety even if close attention to detail serves to prevent heavy 


TRADE 
COMBINATIONS. 





loss from-defective work. Against this dismal prognostication, 
it may be mentioned that a prominent firm has for some time 
past been curing tires in twenty minutes at a temperature con- 
siderably above 280° F., and with, it is reported, most satisfac- 
tory results; so although the cases are not identical, the out- 
sider may reasonably keep an open mind on the subject until 
some facts concerning the Birmingham movement are avail- 
able. 

DESPITE its adoption by one or two firms and its laudation 
in influential quarters, it may be mentioned that a considerable 
difference of opinion still exists as to the advan- 
tage of using the vacuum chamber in rubber dry- 
ing. The advocates of the chamber say that it 
prevents any oxidation of the rubber during dry- 
ing, while, on the other hand, there are others who arguing 
from Graham's researches into the passage of different gases 
through rubber, aver that directly the chamber is opened and 
the air enters, the oxygen will rush into the pores of the rub- 
ber and be absorbed while the inert nitrogen lags behind. 
There is something plausible enough about this, though we 
must remember that the case is not identical with the passage 
of oxygen and nitrogen through rubber balloons—the means 
which Graham adopted to establish his conclusions. What- 
ever the result of the chamber drying may be, chemically, I 
imagine that the chief cause which will continue to militate 
against the general adoption of the process is that of first cost, 
this being very high in comparison with the ordinary method 
of drying in a warm room. 

THIS is the season when the waterproofing firms place their 
contracts for solvent naphtha for the ensuing year. The prices 
paid vary a good deal from year to year, accord- 
ing to the state of affairs in the tar distillation 
trade. Throughout this year the prices of tar pro- 
ducts generally, with the exception of carbolic acid used in 
the lyddite manufacture, have been low, but now there is an 
upward tendency. A farther point is the ratio of the demand 
to the supply because only a certain quantity of solvent naphtha 
is distilled and any suddenly increased demand would tend to 
raise prices. One firm told me the other day that they always 
found it advantageous to contract earlier in the year, and this 
year, at any rate, they will have been gainers by following out 
their usual plan. The Scotch shale spirit does not make any 
headway with English waterproofers, nor does the American 
petroleum spirit, though for other purposes the latter is in in- 
creasing demand. 

THE Victoria Rubber Co., of Edinburgh, have recently pat- 
ented and commenced to manufacture shoes with a welt, the 
sole being now stitched on. I have not seen any 
of the new productions, but those who have seem 
to think that the company have got hold of a 
good thing. This company do a large business in this class of 
goods, though they do not come anywhere near their neigh- 
bors, the North British Rubber Co., who are by far the largest 
British manufacturers. Nor do the latter approximate, as re- 
gards output to the Russian- American India Rubber Co., of St. 
Petersburg, whose daily total reaches the stupendous figure of 
50,000 pairs. From what I hear, the British firms have not such 
a good name as the Russians for the polish on the rubber, the 
exact means by which the varnish is made and applied in Rus- 
sia being a trade secret, which is rather jealously guarded, and 
one, moreover, to the discovery of which analysis of the finished 
goods gives but little assistance. 
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SIXTY-SEVEN commercial travelers in the rubber goods trade 
were licensed in Switzerland last year. 
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RUBBER REGULATIONS FOR THE PHILIPPINES. 


E have received from Manila a pamphlet containing 
“General Orders No. 92,” issued by the United 


States military governor in the Philippine islands, 

(June 27, 1900), regulating the cutting of timber on 
the public domain and the gathering of forest produce. It is 
interesting to note that it includes regulations in regard to 
India-rubber and Gutta-percha, which have been condensed in 
the paragraphs following ; 

Licenses for harvesting these products will be granted for a 
period of one year. Applications for licenses must be made to 
the chief forestry official of the forest district or section, or to 
the district commander, who shall forward the same with his 
recommendations to the office of the military governor at 
Manila, who alone has power to grant licenses. No charge will 
be made for licenses, or for the required authentication of 
manifests of Caoutchouc or Gutta-percha removed from the 
country. But concessioners shall pay to the government 1o 
per cent. of the value of the produce, determined by the market 
price at Manila at the time of inspection. 

The felling of the trees without permission is absolutely pro- 
hibited. 

Extraction of the products shall be performed by making in- 
cisions with a very sharp instrument, penetrating the bark and 
the first layers of wood, cut horizontally and 25 centimeters in 
length, at least 25 centimeters above the ground. In the case 
of trees more than 40 centimeters in diameter, four incisions 
may be made, on opposite sides. When the flow of juices is 
obstructed, the concessioner will be permitted to recut the 
outer edge of the incision, or to extend it, except during the 
period between the flowering of the tree and the ripening of its 
fruit. The width of the cuttings shall never exceed 8 centi- 
meters. 

A metal or wooden plate may be placed at the lower part of 
the incision, to collect the juice. A vessel may be placed under 
the incision at the foot of thetree. The product may be stored 
in any convenient place, formal notice of which has been given 
to the authorities. 

A manifest shall accompany the produce when transported 
from one place to another, stating its class and weight, and 
properly authenticated. Penalties are prescribed for the mak- 
ing of false manifests. 

The Caoutchouc and Gutta-percha trees have as yet been 
imperfectly identified. The “general order” refers to eight 
different trees, the common names of which are given below, 
together with the botanical names so far as determined : 


Anocep—Palaguium sp. 

Balete— Urostigma sp. 
Malapatud—/Pal/aguium sp. 
Palacpalac—Palaguium lati fclia, 
Tanguisan—Ficus sp. 

Tanguisan baguio—Ficus sp. 
Tanguisan Bayaba—Ficus cuncata. 
Tabig—Ficus heterophylla, 


The genus Palaguium (known also as /sonandra and Dichop- 
sis) is that to which the chief Gutta-percha producing trees of 
the East Indies belong, but P. /atzfolza, named above, is not one 
of the more valuable sorts. The Urostigma and Ficus species 
are rubber producing trees. 

The following statement has found wide currency in the 
newspapers of the United States: ‘On the recommendation of 
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the war department, the agricultural department is preparing 
an order setting apart as forest reserves the island of Rombo- 
lin, north of the island of Panay; also the island of Pauitaui, 
which is one of the extreme group of the Joloislands. Officers 
of the army who have been looking over the islands have 
found that these are perhaps the richest in the world, and it is 
the intention of the Washington authorities to have the trees 
preserved and cared for, especially as some fears lately have 
been expressed that the rubber supply may become exhausted.” 

Respecting this report, THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD has 
been informed at Washington that the only action taken by the 
United States government in this matter, so far as known there, 
is shown by the orders of the military governor at Manila, 
quoted above. At the department of agriculture the newspa- 
per report was also pronounced incorrect. THE INDIA RUB- 
BER WORLD will be in a position, however, as speedily as any 
facts respecting rubber in the Philippines are developed, to re- 
port the same. 


RUBBER PLANTING IN SUMATRA. 


THE daily Strazts Times, of Singapore, reported lately : 
“Gutta [rubber ?] plantations have largely been started on the 
east coast of Sumatra. The Russian-American India-rubber 
Co., have just begun operationsthere. The Tanah Priok Plan- 
tation Co. now follows suit. It proposes to grow rubber on a 
scale sufficient to admit of 240,000 trees being available in seven 
years time. Rubber grows wild in large quantities in East 
Sumatra.” 

In answer to an inqui:y addressed to the St. Petersburg com- 
pany, the following letter has been received from its president, 
dated in Prussia: 

To THE INDIA RUBBER WoRLD—Gentlemen: The Russian-Ameri- 
can India rubber Co., of St. Petersburg, Russia, has sent me your favor 
of August 20, because it is not my companv but myself who is going to 
make a trial on a large scale with Ficus e/astica plantations in Sumatra, 
east coast. 

As all experiences are to be made, I am sorry not to be able to give 
you any further informations for the moment, except that there will be 
planted about 60,000 trees per annum, beginning from this year. 

I remain, gentlemen, very truly yours, FRED, KRAUSKOPF, 


President Russian-American India-rubber Co. 
Villa Hohenbuchan, bei Schlangenbad, Wiesbaden, September 18, 1g00. 


RUBBER IN THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: Rubber 
trees do grow wild in the Hawaiian islands, but are not con- 
sidered of any commercial value. Two trees are growing in 
the grounds of the hotel in Honolulu whence this letter is 
written. But the people here are so isolated from every coun- 
try in which rubber is collected for commerce that it does not 
follow that their judgment is correct as to the value of the 
species here. When so much money can be made with so lit- 
tle effort in the cultivation of sugar, coffee, and rice, the people 
here have been disposed to laugh at the idea of profits from 
rubber—with a small annual yield per tree and the years of 
time required for a planted tree to mature. However, the 
leading newspapers are beginning to devote much space to the 
subject of rubber planting. 

The commissioner of agriculture and forestry informs me 
that the Oloa Sugar Co. are setting apart 50 acres for an ex- 
perimental plantation of Cast#lloa elastica. He informs mealso 
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that seeds are now on the way here for an experimental sta- 
tion to be established by the department of agriculture at 
Washington for the cultivation of rubber. W. W. B. 
Honolulu, September 14, 1900. 
FRENCH ENTERPRISE UP THE AMAZON. 

IN regard to the interests in South America of the Comptoir 
Colonial Frangais, a French company having a capital of 
9,000,000 francs, La Gasette Coloniale (Brussels) contains these 
statements; The company’s work is carried on through two 
branches in Brazil and one in Peru, where are located im- 
mense properties in concessions of rubber forests and a net- 
work of factories {trading posts.) These properties are located 
on the rivers Javary, Curuga, and Itecuahy, navigable all the 
year, and embrace ’500,000 hectares (=1,235,000 acres) of land, 
divided into 40 serénga/es, on which about 3000 estradas of 100 
to 150 rubber trees have actually been opened. About 1000 
workers are now employed in gathering rubber. The quan- 
tity of rubber gathered on the company’s concessions last 

season amounted to 652,907 pounds, repre- 

senting a value in Europe of 2,750,000 
77 francs (=$550,000). But for the inunda- 

tions which interrupted operations last sea- 
, ' son, it is believed that the crop would have 
been much larger. The news received lately in regard to the 
present crop is much more favorable, and a larger yield is ex- 
pected. The first shipments, by the way, are already en route. 
The systematic opening of new esfradas each season, accord- 
ing to the program of the Comptoir, points to a regular in- 
crease of production, which, in the course of a few years, is 
expected 'to exceed 1000 metric tons. The director in Brazil, 
H. W. Yorke, has lately returned to the Amazon from Europe, 
and is actively engaged in extending the scope of the com- 
pany’s work. Many of the initial difficulties in this new field 
have been overcome. Better relations are being formed with 
the native populations, and the recruiting of laborers takes 
place under more satisfactory conditions than formerly. The 
Comptoir possesses in the Amazon basin an equipment in the 
way of boats which greatly facilitates its work. 

“L’Albuna” is the name of a company organized lately in 
Belgium, with a capital of 1,350,000 francs (<$270,000), to ac- 
quire an estate on the rio Albuna, an affluent of the upper 
Amazon, and exploit India-rubber and other products. 

FROM A FRENCH HORTICULTURIST. 

To THE Epiror Or THE INDIA RUBBER WoRLD: I have 
read in your instructive journal several times references to the 
extraction of rubber by pressure from young Cas#illoa elastica 
plants. I do not know what this means. I have twice sent one 
of my agents to America for the purpose of studying the ex- 
traction of rubber from the leaves of plants, but gained little 
information thereby. I believe that this is something to be 
developed in the remote future, if ever. 

But the extraction of rubber from the barks of trees I con- 
sider more practicable. I have been successful, it is true, with 
only one American species, Hancornia speciosa, or “ manga- 
beira rubber, which is the easiest of all sorts to try by my 
process. Its bark is very friable, like sugar, so that it is easily 
disintegrated. /y¥cus sorts from the Guianas give rubber, but 
in small quantity. How many species there may be that I have 
overlooked | am unable to say. But, curious to say, I could do 
nothing with //evea or Castilloa, though these are precisely the 
species in which my agent was interested. 

Forsteronia gracitlzs, of British Guiana, is a member of the 
same family as Landolphia, Vahea, Urceola, etc., which proves 
its richness in rubber, and it should be susceptible to treatment 
of the bark for rubber. What a beautiful climber, by the way, 


Fine Para....+- 
Medium.. 
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is this Forsteronia/ My agent brought home only stems with- 
out any roots, but after six weeks I had stems 2% yards high. 

Success ought to be attained in tropical America with the 
Landolphia Heudelotit, which thrives in a sandy soil as well as 
loam, and yields a good rubber. Landolphia Owartensis, L. 
Klanei, and L. XirkiZ want more water and shade. These and 
various other creepers”or climbers producing rubber ought to 
be grown in America with more profit than anywhere else, as 
experience will prove. They are easily propagated by cuttings 
and can be utilized for rubber far earlier than any American 
species. 

Can you tell me what is the plant from southern California, 
yielding a good rubber from stems which can be cut yearly 
like asparagus? I have several stems, which look like Zu- 
phorbia, but | believe these are composite. 

A. GODEFROY-LEBEUF, 

Etablissement d’ Horticulture, Paris, September 13, 1900. 

THE ASSAM RUBBER PLANTATION. 

THE interest shown by the government in India in the exper- 
imental plantation of rubber (Ficus elastica) started at Char- 
duar in 1873, has been intermittent, and never long sustained. 
Doubtless for this reason the results attained have been much 
less satisfactory than if the work had been prosecuted without 
interruption under intelligent direction. Now, however, there 
appears to be a revival of interest in the matter. As already 
reported in THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD, 3023 pounds of rub- 
ber collected last year from the older trees fetched in London 
3s. 4d. (=81 cents) per pound, which is a good price for Assam 
rubber. It has now been decided to extend the plantation by 
1000 acres within the next five years. A writer in the Pioneer, 
a Perak newspaper, throws some light on the unsatisfactory 
results from some of the planting done at Charduar: “The 
fact was that the planting had been badly done. The estab- 
lishment of new nurseries had been neglected, and instead of 
providing a proper continuity of healthy young nursery plants, 
the undersized and suppressed specimens from the old nur- 
series were used.” The moral is that unless new nurseries are 
formed every year, good planting material will not be forth- 
coming. 

RUBBER PLANTING IN THE FAR EAST. 

AN official report on planting in Perak, in the Malay States, 
says that “a portion of nearly all estates owned by Euro- 
peans is now being planted with trees producing rubber. The 
variety usua!ly cultivated is Para (Hevea Brasiliensi#s), but con- 
siderable numbers of rambong trees (Ficus elastica) are also 
being plaated and, having regard to the insect and other pests 
which almost invariably attack exotic plants with special viru- 
lence, it is not unlikely that rambong, a hardy indigenous tree, 
will eventually be preferred to Para, a tree imported from 
Brazil.” 

J. P. William & Brother, of Henaratgoda, Ceylon, advised 
THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD at the beginning of the season for 
supplying Para rubber seeds—August and September—that 
they would have 1.000,000 available, at £4 (=$20) per 1000. 
They had also 1,000,000 plants available, for which orders 
would be booked for delivery all the year round. They state 
that their shipments of Para rubber plants last year, to differ- 
ent countries, exceeded 300,000, 

The 7ropical Agriculturist for September reports the sale of 
cultivated Parad rubber, grown on the Culloden estate, in the 
district of Kalutara, Ceylon, at 3s. 74d. per pound. 

M. Achard, the director of agriculture for Cochin China, ac- 
cording to the Bulletin Economique de I’ Indo-Chine, has found 
on the Tra-si mountain a Caséillo elastica tree planted in 1892. 
The sandy soil of that region seems little suited to its growth, 
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INDIA-RUBBER GOODS IN COMMERCE, 


AMERICAN RUBBER GOODS EXPORTS. 


HE returns are now available of the exports under the 

| heading of ‘“‘ Manufactures of India- Rubber” from the 
United States for eight months of the current year, as 
classified by the customs service, the values under 

each heading being as follows: 














Belting, Boots All 
Monrus, Packing, and other Tora, 
and Hose. Shoes. Rubber. 
Jan.-June....| $262,761 $198,022 $751,171 $1,211,954 
Piicccsceses 54,965 53,503 110,456 218,924 
yee 42,114 98,761 139,212 280,087 
Total. .... $359,840 $350,286 ($1,000,839 | $1,710,965 














Similar exports for January-August, 1899, reached a total 
value of only $1,304,498, the rate of increase being 31.1 per 
cent. The exports of rubber shoes during the eight months 
amounted to 647,770 pairs, against 330,120 pairs during the 
same period of 1899—an increase of 96.2 per cent. 

Exports of American rubber goods to the islands named 
below, during July and August, amounted in value as follows: 




















Belting, Boots All | 
ISLANDS. Packing, and other Tora. 

and Hose Shoes. Rubber. 
Cuba ........ $5,973 $571 $4,186 | $10,730 
Porto Rico.... 142 70 1,263 | 1,475 
Philippines... 338 2,314 2,652 
Tabs... +. $6,453 $641 $7,763 | $14,857 








of January to August inclusive has been as follows: 
1898. 1899. 1900. 
$182,460 $285,817 $373,605 
WHERE AMERICAN RUBBER GOODS GO, 
Exports from New York, during the four weeks ended Oc- 
tober 2, 1900, classed as “India-rubber goods,” amounted in 
value and were consigned as follows: 





Great Britain. .$35,269 Central Amer. 433 Dutch Guiana. 106 
Germany ..... SS07E CUBR nce ccc 5,641 Ecuador...... 49 
France ....... 454 Porto Rico.... 331 Venezuela.... 115 
Holland...... 307 British W. Ind. 367 Australia..... 18,472 
Belgium...... 470 Dutch W. Ind. 12 New Zealand.. 1,031 
Denmark...... 626 San Domingo. 28 Japan....... 1,612 
Sweden....... 96 EEG... .oscee 47 Philippines.... 102 
Austria....... 567 Argentina... 382 British E. Ind. 438 
BP adscenens 149 Brazil....... 1,135 British Africa. 3,488 
Russia ....... 482 Br. Guiana.... 1g0 Other Africa.. 1,121 
le 767 Bolivia ..... 27 

Azores. ....- 208 Chille,....c00 430 Total ....$94,665 
ae 5,874 Colombia..... 835 


During the thirteen weeks ending on the above date such 
exports from New York reached $350,597, against $220,916 for 
the same period of last year. Other exports to be considered 
for the four weeks mentioned above were: 

Dress Shields.—To Liverpool $587 ; Southampton $5212 ; Antwerp 
$1546 ; Hamburg $2336 ; Vienna $650 ; Australia $68—total $10,399. 

India-rubber Thread.—To Barmen $918 ; Furth $1395 ; Genoa $1810 ; 
Havre $5095 ; Marseilles $225 ; Milan $6636 ; Rotterdam $276 ; Schoen- 
enwerd $1898—total $18,053. 

Clothes Wringers.—To all ports $9922. 
India-rubber Cement.—To sundry ports $274. 
Rubber Boots and Shoes.—To Copenhagen $1255. 





India-rubber Scrap. — To Liverpool $6212 ; Glasgow $509; Hull 
$1811 ; Hamburg $5050; Havre $1388—total $14,970. 

Electric Cables.—To Glasgow $14,085—besides other important ship- 
ments of electrical materials. 





BOSTON RUBBER SHOE EXPORTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Pairs. Value. Value. 1899. 
en o.0k on secentincnsesseee~ 06s 33,819 $16,160 $7,019 
PE scttastieeenie noes eeneebe 31,084 14,430 ates 
EE 6bkaObSabke, hawetenkéusces 8,324 4,220 1,140 
p Ser or Tre rere ere 1,908 gio 110 
I 6 c.cccdceea's. cevscedbes 1,885 930 318 
TT sscuccenest#tdeen “ov sanie 5»364 2,140 eene 
I i d6teneenes sanuscesenen 237 605 705 
nk Gis evens ee: bee <0 229 303 1,249 
, aes 216 115 oses 
, i. | arr <« ener ivee 1,216 
BO Bee West Endlas.. ccc cccccccccess I 4 cose 

Wchineddiias ahs -ecdidedean 83,063 $36,817 $11,757 


AMERICAN IMPORTS. 
THE value of imports into the United States of the goods 
described below, during the first eight months of the year, has 
increased very materially since 1898, as follows: 














1898, 1899. 1900, 
India-rubber goods ..........+-- $218,066 $289,708 $385,767 
Gutta-percha goods.............. 89,955 92,858 200,561 
WOE DN ccc ccccdicsas $308,021 $382,566 $586,328 
Reéxports LieCcOnenbeNes Seems 71,988 54,869 9,031 
Net Imports .........00-00 $236,013 $327,697 $577,297 


CANADIAN IMPORTS OF RUBBER GOODS, 


THE imports of merchandise into Canada during July, 1900, 
classified as India-rubber and Gutta-percha goods, amounted 
in value as follows: 

From 


From 
United States. Other Countries. Total. 








po a $ 644 cin @ Oe 
BER cnccccss eecrse sovscces 2,225 60 2,285 
Cn ccedoceses sesevseessce 4.475 7,214 @ 11,689 
PE cunkddeceserved aaeeeseens 3,138 61 3,199 
Packing, Matting, and Mats...... 2,750 5 2,755 
Piéccusésebtchan éoesawes “wie 31 31 
ae ordcbinentnaseeen on 13,728 5,768 19,491 

pee $26,960 $13,134 $40,004 


BRITISH EXPORTS OF RUBBER GOODS. 


Exports for the first nine months of each year, as officially 
stated, have been in value as follows: 


SS eee el 
Dl Gy win escnscscsvsic ceenseness 1,024,972= 5,124,860 
DDE eaendestsebsecn sennbhnces 1,073,876= 5,369,380 





NOVEL PIECE OF RUBBER FOOTWEAR. 





N unusual order received recently by the Wales-Goodyear 
Rubber Shoe Co. was from an English mining engineer, 

who had one leg much shorter than the other, and the right 
heel was drawn up so that the toe pointed sharply downwards, 
The knee was rigid and encased in iron supports, preventing 
any bending of the leg or foot, such as is necessary for the 
ordinary man in putting on a boot. The problem was to build 
a sporting boot which the engineer could wear over his leather 
shoe. A more difficult fit could hardly be asked. A lacing 
feature had to be introduced into the boot, but when the job 
was done the Englishman had as fine a fit as could be asked and 
a thoroughly waterproof boot besides. 
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WHAT IS THE TRUTH ABOUT CHIAPAS? 


HE Chiapas Rubber Plantation and Investment Co., of 
San Francisco and Mexico, was the subject of some dam- 
aging charges recently in the San Francisco Chronic/e, as re- 
ported in the last INDIA RUBBER WoRLD. The Chronicle has 
reiterated its charges that the company’s properties in Mexico 
are not suited for rubber cultivation, and that no rubber has 
been planted on them, although the company has been selling 
its stock to the public for two years. 

The Mexican Herald of September 28 reported the arrival 
in Mexico city of a committee of Californian shareholders in 
the Chiapas company, returning from a visit to the plantation. 
They expressed themselves as pleased with all that they had 
seen, and one member said: “There are many wild rubber 
trees on the land .... There are about 300,000 young trees 
in the nurseries which will be transplanted this year at the 
proper time, but it is proposed to stock the plantation princi- 
pally from the seed, planted just where the tree will grow, with- 
out first placing in a nursery.” Three days later, when the San 
Francisco newspaper, with its charges, had reached Mexico, 
the committee told the Hera/d's reporter that its statements 
deserved no answer, being based upon the talk of a disgrun- 
tled stockholder-—-George S. Montgomery, who was, until very 
recently, the company’s second vice president, though his 
name has now been dropped from the list of officers. 

The Los Angeles (Cal.) 7Zymes, of September 25, quotes J. S. 
Cannon, managing director of the Los Angeles Rubber Plan- 
tation Co., but said not to be connected with the Chiapas com- 
pany, as saying that a great injustice had been done to the lat- 
ter company by the San Francisco paper. More recently at 
a public meeting in Los Angeles, some citizens of that place 
who had gone to Chiapas as a committee on investigation, 
strongly denounced Montgomery, while upholding Ellsworth. 

The following letter has been received from the Chiapas 
company’s headquarters. It will be noticed that it refers to 
THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD as having defended the company. 
Really, this paper has no interest in the matter, beyond put- 
ting on, record whatever bears upon the general question 
of rubber planting. The charges made by the San Francisco 
Chronicle seemed to be of a character to merit notice, and in 
the same connection we printed what the company had to say 
in its defense. The letter reads: 

To THE Eprror oF THe INDIA RuBBER Wor LD: I have just read in 
the current number of your paper your answer to the vicious personal 
attacks made on our managing director [J. W. Ellsworth] in the San 
Francisco Chronicle. Of course you understand that this is the attack 
of a bitter enemy, made with the intention of ruining Mr. Ellsworth and 
the company. The thing was so thoroughly overdone as to utterly lose 
its effect. None of the city papers except the Chronicle has published a 
single line. The fact is that the article itself has all the ear marks of a 
paid article, and the animus of the writer shows through it plainly. I 
wish to express my thanks to you for the kind words you have spoken. 
The attack came out while Mr. Ellsworth and myself were away from 
the office investigating our plantation. There was also with us a 
strong, wisely conservative committee of shareholders. I am enclosing 
herewith this committee's printed reports. Our company is solid in 
every particular, and we have in it some of the best business men of San 
Francisco. Every representation that has been made by Mr. Ellsworth 
has been fully substantiated by the committee’s visit. Again thanking 


you for your words, I am, very sincerely, C, A. WESTENBERG. 
Assistant Managing Director. 
San Francisco, October 17, 1900. 


The pamphlets referred to contain statements in regard to 
the fitness of the Chiapas properties for rubber cultivation, and 
the work now under way for forming plantations. 
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MR. FLINT ON ‘ INDUSTRIALS.” 





HE pressure of multifarious business interests does not 
prevent Mr. Charles R. Flint, of New York, from making 
frequent contributions to the literature of what is called the 


‘trust’ question. He was the principal speaker at the annual 
dinner of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, at Chicago, 
on “Chicago Day,” October 9. He devoted his remarks to a 
sketch of the development of industrial combination and 
pointed out its advantages and its tendencies. The address, 
though of considerable length, appeared in many newspapers. 

Under the heading “ New Light on the Problems of Trusts,” 
Mr. Flint contributed to the American Monthly Review of Re- 
views for October a review of an important new book on “ The 
Trust Problem,” by Professor Jeremiah Whipple Jenks, PH.D. 
Mr. Flint’s concluding paragraph is worth repeating here, as 
summarizing his conclusions : 

“The common stock of ‘industrials’ to-day occupies the 
same relation to industrial capitalization that the common 
stock of railroads occupied to railroad development. Most of 
the railroads were constructed for the amount of the original 
issue of bonds, and the common stock largely represented pros- 
pective value, Time put these stocks in the position of invest- 
ment securities, and in the case of the well organized ‘ indus- 
trials’ the same conditions will prevail; but at present, the 
public not feeling able to discriminate, good ‘industrial’ se- 
curities are sold at a price that shows from 15 to 30 per cent. 
on the present quotations, while railroad securities, having 
been tried by time, are selling on the basis of from 4 to 7 per 
cent., and many without any better guarantees for permanency 
of earnings than are possessed by the good ‘ industrials.’” 





RUBBER INSULATION ON NAVAL VESSELS. 





N a paper on “ The Electrical Equipment of Ships of War,” 
read by C. E. Grove before the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers in London, it is stated, in connection with electric 
lighting : ‘“‘ Lead covered cables and wires, first introduced into 
the Japanese cruiser Vaniwa Kan, built at Elswick, are univer- 
sally used in our [the British] navy, and the insulation is now 
vulcanized India-rubber, in all cases.” 

“Where the wires go through water tight bulkheads or 
decks, of course the bulkheads and decks must be made water- 
tight behind them. A simple, compact, and effective 
method is as follows: Two pieces of wrought iron plate are 
drilled with holes slightly larger than the size of the cables 
that are to go through the bulkhead; similar blocks of India- 
rubber, about half an inch thick, have holes formed in them 
just the neat size of the cable; the bulkhead is drilled with 
clearing holes ; a slab of rubber and an iron plate are placed on 
either side of the bulkhead, the cables are drawn through, and 
then the plates screwed up tight. By this means pressure is 
put upon the rubber, which tends to make the holes through 
which the cables pass smaller, so that the cables are griped, 
and the holes are left watertight. This arrangement was used 
by the author throughout the Japanese battleship Fj, both 
for decks and bulkheads.” 





THE Dunlop tire company have obtained a favorable decis- 
ion in a suit brought against an export house in Hamburg, 
which ordered bicycle tires for an Australian customer from 
the rubber factory at Milan, Italy. The goods were delivered 
in Hamburg for reshipment to Australia, and the court held 
that the Dunlop company were entitled to claim damages for 
infringement of their German patent. 
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AN OFFICIAL GOLF BALL? 





ROM Chicago reports have come of an agitation for an 
official golf ball, which leads the Brooklyn Zag/e to say : 
“Maybe it is simply the advertising dodge of some smart ball 
manufacturer, who would not object to having a United States 
Golf Association edict that all golfers must play with his par- 
ticular sphere.” 

Doubtless there has been much unfounded enthusiasm on 
the part of players about their favorite golf balls, just as was 
true in the earlier days of cycling about particular makes of 
wheels. A dealer in golf goods was quoted in THE INDIA 
RUBBER WoRLD last year as saying: “ The golfing public get 
fooled sometimes, the same as other people. Here’s a list of 
balls retailing all the way from $3.50 to $5 a dozen—all made of 
the same material and at the same factory, but marketed by 
different houses, each using a different trade mark. Not many 
golfers can select balls by their appearance, nor yet by their 
playing qualities.” 

John Reid, late president of the St. Andrew’s Golf Club, of 
New York, said at one time in an interview in the New York 
Sun: “IT am inclined to think that too much importance is 
attached to the size and markings of golf balls, by many players. 
Any golf ball that measures about 1 ¥ inches in diameter, made 
by a first class firm, will satisfy me. The size markings, 27, 
27%, and so forth, refer to pennyweights in the old balls made 
of leather, stuffed with feathers, used before Gutta-percha balls 
were invented. The size of the leather was about equal to the 
present 26 ball, 1am told. One of the best amateurs I met in 
Scotland always told me to use a 28 ball; yet the famous Allan 
Robertson always used a 26 Gutta-percha. My son John, Jr., 
who stands high among the amateurs here, prefers a small ball, 
about 27. I have often seen men almost in tears because a supply 
of their favorite ball could not be had, but who, after being forced 
to start out with a new brand, have made the best score of 
their lives.” 

Said a recent visitor to THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD office 
who is an English golf enthusiast: “In my country the people 
are conservative by nature, and, having become accustomed to 
a particular golf ball or make of clubs, it is hard to get a player 
to make a change. It is really difficult to introduce a new 
make of goods, for this reason. If a new golf ball should be 
brought out, actually as good as any now in use but costing 
only one-fourth as much, it would be slow in getting a trial, 
simply because it was new. All of this, of course, doesn’t 
prove that the balls which have been longest in the market and 
have become most widely known, are better than other and 
newer makes. I have seen some American golf clubs that can- 
not be equalled by the best makers in my own country,and I do 
not see why your people should not succeed as well in making 
balls as they have with clubs. Certainly the disposition of the 
American public to try new things ought to make it easier here 
than in England to bring out new brands.” 

From all the foregoing it would appear that probably there 
is no such thing as the dest golf ball, and that the designation 
of an “ official” ball would result simply in giving prominence 
to an article no better than many of its competitors. As the 
Brooklyn Zag/e says, “a cast iron standard is only needed in 
sport in which two or more contestants have to use the same 
implements of play, the idea being to avoid any advantage that 
would accrue against one player if he were required to perform 
with the paraphernalia selected by his opponents.” But in 
golf, each player selects his own ball. 

“The West will continue its war over the matter, maybe,” 
says the Eagle, “ and the cause of the war is the new ball of al- 





most pure rubber, that can be driven ‘a hundred yards further 
than the ordinary Gutta-percha,’ to quote one over enthusiastic 
authority. This ball has been seen here in the East, and no 
driving records have yet been broken, while on the putting 
green: one might as well try to control the antics of a soap 
bubble in a two reef breeze, the affair being so lively that it 
prefers to bounce along rather than roll.” 





PACIFIC CABLE NOTES. 
HE details of construction of the submarine cable recently 
manufactured in New York and shipped to the Philip- 
pines on the order of the government are given thus by 7he 
Electrical World: 

“The deep sea cable taken consists of a conductor of seven 
No. 24 B. & S. wires of 98 per cent. conductivity, with an insu- 
lating layer of pure Para 1-64 inch and a layer of compound 
not less than 40 per cent. Para, bringing the diameter up to 
8-32 inch ; then a layer of best rubber cloth tape, double lap. 
This core is served with two layers of best Calcutta tarred jute, 
in reverse directions, and an armor of sixteen No. 12 B. & S. 
galvanized steel wire with not more than 10-inch lay. The out- 
side finish is hot asphalt compound, a layer of Calcutta jute, 
hot asphalt, another jute layer in reverse, and hot asphalt. The 
shore ends are the same as the deep sea, except for additional 
armor over the first of sixteen No. 6 B. & S. galvanized steel 
wire, with the same outside finish. The core insulation was 
tested with 5000 volts alternating current for 5 minutes, sub- 
merged in water. The finished cable was tested with 1000 
volts alternating for one minute between the core and the 
armor. After 24 hours’ immersion the insulation had to meas- 
ure at least 1000 megohms per mile at 60° F. The copper re- 
sistance at 60° F. was not to exceed 18.63 ohms per mile.” 

The Pacific Coast Steamship Co.’s steamer Orzzada, hav- 
ing on board a military cable manufactured for the United 
States by W. R. Brixey (New York) was wrecked on Rock 
Point reef, St. Michael Island, on September 20, becoming a 
toal loss. Lighters were at once employed to remove the 
cable, which work was completed by September 25, the cable 
being uninjured. George F. Porter, in charge of the cable, 
sent word home that he hoped to complete the laying of the 
cable before the winter set in. The Orzzaéa’s master blames 
the charts of the United States hydrographic bureau. 

The tenders submitted for the proposed all-British Pacific 
cable a few weeks ago are understood to have been considered 
by the committee having the matter in charge for the govern- 
ment so high that it was deemed inadvisable to award a contract. 
The doings of the committee are being jealously guarded from 
the public, but the E/ectrical Wor/d understands the matter to 
stand thus: * Tenders were received for the laying of the cable 
in response to an advertised invitation. These were consid- 
ered and returned for amendment in some particulars. They 
have now been received back, and in a few days cablegrams 
will be sent to the Canadian and Australian governments an- 
nouncing the acceptance of a certain tender, and the plans for 
the construction of the cable forthwith,” Gutta-percha is the 
dielectric specified to be used. 

From foreign sources comes the information that the lowest 
tender for the Pacific cable was that of the Telegraph Con- 
struction and Maintenance Co., Limited, who will undertake to 
do the work for £1,886,000 (=$9,440,000), within eighteen 
months from the date of contract. The British postmaster 
general is reported as saying that he would recommend the 
acceptance of the lowest tender. 
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NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


| aged dealer in druggists’ sundries will count himself 
fortunate who receives a copy of the latest “ Illustrated 
Price List of India-rubber Druggists’ Sundries Manufactured by 
Tue B. F. Goopricu Co., Akron Rubber Works, Akron, Ohio.” 
Its broad tinted pages are illustrated freely by means of photo- 
graphic representations of a line of goods which embraces about 
every article included in the catalogues issued by other houses 
in this line, and some articles nut included in any other. Some 
stationers’ goods are given, dental dam, balls and toys, and 
numerous specialties. Here and there through the book are 
some pictures thrown in for ornament; by way of frontispiece 
is a good view of the Akron Rubber Works, and the cover is 
embellished with a picture in colors of a rubber plant. The 
prices of all the articles mentioned are given. [9"X11%{". 76 
pages. | A portion of the contents of this catalogue appears 
in a smaller publication, labelled “ Rubber Toys and Sporting 
Goods,” also attractively gotup. [34%” <6”. 16 pages.] 


THE catalogues issued hitherto by THE SEAMLESS RUBBER 
Co. (New Haven, Conn.) have been referred to in THE INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD as excellent specimens of catalogue making, 
in regard to both their contents and their appearance. Their 
catalogue of fine rubber goods (soft and hard) for 1900-01, of 
which a copy has just been received, marks an advance over 
any publication brought out by the company in the past, no 
matter from what standpoint it is considered. There are sixty 
full page plates, illustrating in photogravures a much larger 
number of articles in rubber. Color printing has been em- 
ployed to good effect in the representation of these goods, 
besides which a happy choice has been made a tinted back- 
ground for the iilustrations, and the border chosen for the 
pages throughout is handsome. The cover is embellished with 
views of rubber gathering and a view of the factories appears as 
a frontispiece. It is understood that the general design of the 
catalogue is due largely to the taste of the company’s secretary, 
Mr. Ernest C. Auer. [9"X7". 127 pages.] 

THE MILLTOWN INDIA RUBBER Co., (Milltown, New Jersey) 
have issued their first price list of rubber boots and shoes, 
under “ Milltown” and “Crescent” brands, for the season of 
1900-01, This is the company organized lately by John C, 
Evans, for thirty years identified with the rubber footwear 
industry, and the products of the new factory comprise a full 
line of staple goods and specialties. [34 "6." 16 pages.] 

THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER Co., LIMITED (The Castle 
Mills, Edinburgh), send us an illustrated catalogue and price 
list of their manufastures of rubber overshoes, boots, and can- 
vas shoes. This factory is the largest producer of rubber foot- 
wear in the United Kingdom, and during forty years past its 
list has come to embrace a wide range of goods, suited both to 
every feature of the home demand, and also for the export 
trade, the total number of items being apparently as great as is 
included in any American catalogue. Boots and snowshoes 
come in for a large share of attention, felt lined goods appear- 
ing in many forms. Attention is called especially to the 
“ Yankee ” brand, brought out in answer to a demand for light 
footwear. There is a wide range in the company’s tennis or 
canvas shoes, the colors including blue, gray, brown, white, 
and black. The catalogue is provided with blank spaces for 
filling in prices. [5%°X8X{". 30 pages.] 

WE have received a new edition of “ A Treatise on Artificial 
Limbs with Rubber Hands and Feet,” with 800 illustrations, 
which forms the trade catalogue of the leading manufacturer 
in this line—A. A, MARKS, No, 701 Broadway, New York. It 


shows as a frontispiece a good portrait of A. A. Marks, the 
survivor of the two brothers who founded the business in 1853, 
and announces the award of a “Grand Prix” at the Paris Ex- 
position of 1900. [5%’"<9/’. 530 pages.] 

BIRMINGHAM [RON FouNDRY (Derby, Connecticut) have is- 
sued, between attractive covers, not a catalogue, but a series 
of page advertisements of the “ Birmingham ” rubber mill ma- 
chinery, reproduced from THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD, the 
whole forming an interesting publication, and one which will 
serve to indicate the wide range of rubber mill equipment 
manufactured by this company. 

WHITMAN & BARNES MANUFACTURING Co. (Akron, Ohio) 
send us a catalogue of their mechanical rubber goods, embrac- 
ing a number of specialties in molded goods ; also a catalogue 
of their“ W. & B.” rubber pad horseshoes, and another labeled 
“ Rubber Bands,” their production of the latter goods being 
quite extensive. [334 "6". 12, 16, and 28 pages.] 


ALSO RECEIVED. 


B, F, Sturtevant Co., Boston. =Illustrated Catalogue of the Sturte- 
vant Steel Plate Planing Mill Exhausters. 40 pp. <A/so; The Sturte- 
vant 4-Pole Motors and Generators. 4 pp. 

Hodgman Rubber Co.,° New York.=([Circular on Bath Curtains. ] 
4 pp- 

United States Pneumatic Horse Collar Co., No. 52 Broadway, New 
York= United States Pneumatic Horse Collar. 24 p. 

Davidson Rubber Co., Boston, Massachusetts. =Just a Few Words on 
the Subject of Golf Balls. 4 pp. 

Edison Manufacturing Co.—Thomas A. Edison, proprietor, No. 135 
Fifth avenue, New York.—Catalogue of Edison Lalande Batteries; also, 
Edison Motors and Fan Outfits. 24 pp. 

A. G. Spalding & Brothers, Inc., New York, Chicago, and Denver= 
Catalogue No, 102. Spalding’s Fall and Winter Sports, Season 1900- 
Ol. 72 pp. 

G. &. J. Tire Co., Indianapolis, Indiana=G. & J. Automobile Tires. 
8 pp. 

Gleason-Peters Air Pump Co., New York=Automobile Tire Pumps: 
22 pp. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, New Jersey=Graphite for 
Automobiles. 8 pp. Also: Dixon's Silica-Graphite Paint, for pro- 
tection of steel construction work against corrosion. Folder. 

Goodyear Rubber Co., St. Paul, Minnesota=A List of Witnesses in 
the Case of ‘‘ Gold Seal” and ‘‘ Goodyear Rubber Co.” Brands of 
Rubber Boots and Shoes. [Testimonials from customers.] 32 pp. 





‘*RUBBER FACTORY IN MEXICO.” 


U NDER this heading the New York Commercia/ of October 
24 printed the following news from San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico: “ A large rubber factory has just been completed in 


this city and placed in operation. A fine article of rubber is 
manufactured by this new concern from a swamp weed called 
catonche. This plant grows in greatest profusion throughout 
this part of Mexico, and it is claimed that rubbercan be manu- 
factured from it at comparatively small expense.” 

In THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD for July 1 appeared an ac- 
count of the plans of the Mexican company, together with a 
description of the plant the gum from which is to be treated 
under a process patented by William Prampolini. 





AT the fifteenth annual session of the Massachusetts state 
branch of the American Federation of Labor, at Marlboro, on 
October 2, the convention reiterated its position on the ques- 
tion of supporting the elastic goring weavers by favoring a 
movement to create a greater demand for congress shoes. The 
nature of the movement is not stated. 
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NOTES ON RUBBER INTERESTS IN EUROPE. 


HE Vereinigte Gummiwaaren Fabriken, Harburg- Wien 
(Harburg a/d Elbe, Germany), have declared a dividend 
of 17% per cent, from their earnings for the fiscal year ended 
July 1, against a dividend of 12 per cent. for the preceding 
year. Last month was printed in THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
the company’s balance sheet for the business year 1898-99. 
The balance sheet for the year ending July 1, 1900, has since 
come to hand, being of the same general character in detail, 
but showing the net earnings to have been 1,336,631 marks, 
against 886,644 marks for the preceeding year. 
= The German government has been arranging for submarine 
cable facilities for the German sphere of influence in China. 
There was shipped lately from the Felten & Guilleaume works 
at Mulheim-on-Rhine 293 miles of cable to connect Chifu, 
the Kangkungtau islands, and Tsingtau. Later Tsingtau and 
Shanghai are to be connected by 444 miles of cable lately 
ordered from the Nordenham works of the North German Sub- 
marine Cable Works. 
=Henri Schapp, Paris, France, removed his office about 
October 15 from 16, rue Rossini to 13, rue de Marseille, where 
he continues the business of selling on commission all kinds of 
old rubber. He advises THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD of having 
made recently some important shipments to the United States. 
=The Cablemakers’ Association of Great Britain have sent 
out to the electrical engineering trades a circular, signed by 
eleven firms, agreeing upon a standardization of terms and 
specifications for future work, including standard sizes of con- 
ductors for electric supply mains. 
=The directors of Thornton & Co., Limited, India-rubber 
manufacturers, of Edinburgh, Scotland, have declared a divi- 
dend of to per cent. on the ordinary shares, after allowing for 
the usual 5 per cent. on the preference shares and 4 per cent. 
on the debentures. 
=The Russian-American India Rubber Co. (St. Petersburg) 
have favored THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD with two large 
photogravures, showing front and rear views of the pavilion 
occupied exclusively by their exhibit at the Paris exposition, 
of which mention was made in the correspondence published 
in our issue of September 1. 
=Lee Brothers, manufacturers of waterproof goods, London, 
received at the Paris exposition a gold medal for their water- 
proof garments, and a silver medal for carriage aprons, air 
goods, etc. 
=The Asbest- und Gummiwerke Alfred Calmon (Hamburg) 
have built a seven room portable house of Mr. Calmon’s “ as- 
bestos slate” for Field Marshal Count von Waldersee, com- 
mander in chief of the allied forces in China, as a part of his 
military equipment for his use in the latter country. 
=Anderson, Anderson & Anderson, Limited, of St. Paul’s 
churchyard, London, who are exhibitors at the Paris Exposi- 
tion, have been awarded a gold medal for waterproof garments, 
in Group 15; a silver medal for fishing boots, and a silver medal 
for athletic goods. 
=The reason for laying the German-American cable from 
the New York side rather than in the opposite direction, al- 
though the cable was manufactured in Europe, is that the wind 
and current were thus more favorable. 
==The India-Rubber, Gutta-Percha, and Telegraph Works 
Co., of Silvertown, London, received a gold medal for their dis- 
play in the India-rubber and Gutta-percha class at the Paris 
Exposition, and a “Grand Prix” in the department of “ Elec- 
trical Apparatus.” Inthe latter department Siemens Brothers, 
Limited, also won a “ Grand Prix.” 


RECENT RUBBER PATENTS. 


UNITED STATES PATENT RECORD. 


IssUED SEPTEMBER 4, 1900. 
Process of treating India-rubber, Gutta-percha, and 
Eugen Hornung and Stefan Hansel, 


O. 657,240. 
their compositions. 
Vienna, Austria. 
657,275. Pedal rubber. Frank T. Robinson, Chicago, assignor to 
Louis J. Kreller, same piace. 
657,277. Rubber sole. Frank W. Whitcher, Boston, assignor to 
Frank W. Whitcher & Co., same place. 


657,431. Valve for pneumatic tires. J. Mead, New Windsor, IIl. 


657,495. Tire. William H. Mitchell, Boston, assignor of one-half to 
Dudley H. Bradlee, Jr., Medford, Mass. 


657,500. Manufacture of endless bands for rubber stamps. George A. 
Pickup, Baltimore, assignor to William A. Force, New York. 


IssUED SEPTEMBER II, 1900. 
657,718. Rubber pad horseshoe. Elmer A. Wilcox, Davenport, Iowa. 
657,787-657,832. Rubber vehicle tire. Raymond B. Price, Chicago, 
assignor to the Calumet Tire Rubber Co., same place. 
IssuED SEPTEMBER 18, 1900. 


Rubber dam clamp. James W. Ivory, Philadelphia. 
Soft tread horseshoe. John Riley, New York. 


658,179. 
658,221. 
IssUED SEPTEMBER 25, 1900. 

658,437. Waterproofing coating. Stefan Hansel and Eugen Hornung, 

Vienna, Austria, assignors to Bruder Hansel, Barn, Austria. 

658,441. Rubber heel. Wendell E. Herbst, Hartford, Conn. 

658,461. Vehicle tire. Ransom E. Olds, Lansing, Mich. 

658,471. Vulcanizing press. Frank A. Seiberling, Akron, Ohio, and 
Alexander Straus, New York ; said Straus assignor to the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Co. 

658,586. Fire hose nozzle. Meinhard Reiling, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

658,692. Hose coupling. Rufus Williams, Walla Walla, Washington. 

658,712. Device for equipping vehicle wheels with rubber tires. 
Arthur W. Grant, Springfield, Ohio, assignor by mesne assignments 
to the Consolidated Rubber Tire Co. 


658,713. Device for applying rubber tires to vehicle wheels. Same, 


TRADE MARKS, 


Glendale Elastic Fabrics 


35,043. Elastic goring for boots and shoes. 
Essential feature, the word 


Co., Easthampton and Boston, Mass, 
** Rival.” 

35,095. Rubber belting, gaskets, hose, and packing. Peerless Rub- 
ber Manufacturing Co., New Yerk. 


OMITTED FROM IssUES FOR JULY fo. 


653,242. Apparatus for placing lining in openings in plastic material. 
Albert T. Holt, Akron, Ohio, 


ENGLISH PATENT RECORD. 
APPLICATIONS,—1g00, 

14,849. Ernest Large, 11, St. Mary’s row, Birmingham. 
pneumatic tire for cycles and other vehicles. August 20, 

14,986. William Lawrence Livermore, 17, Didsbury road, Stockport. 
Improved method of attaching India-rubber tires to the wheels of 
cycles, bath chairs, and other vehicles. August 22. 

14,987. Same. Improvement in the construction of_pneumatic tires 
for the wheels of cycles and the like. August 22. 

15,079. Richard Parry, 6, Lord street, Liverpool. 
or relating to pneumatic tires. August 23. 

15,083. Luigi Way, 55, (hancery lane, London. Improved stop valve 
for pneumatic tires and the like. August 23. 

15,094. Herbert Bingham, 111, Hatton garden, London. 
ments in pneumatic tires. August 23. 

15,142. Joseph Watson, y4, Tennant street, Birmingham. Improve- 
ments in pneumatic tires for wheels of bicycles and other carriages. 
August 25. 

15,219. Thomas Perkes, 96, High street, Eton, Bucks. 
ments in rubber tires for wheels. August 27. 

15,221. Alfred Hopton, 124, Euston road, London. Improved method 
of fitting rubber tires. August 27. 

15,405, Peter Bichler, 6, Lord street, Liverpool. Improvements in 
rubber soles and heels for boots and shoes. August 29. 


Improved 


Improvements in 


Improve- 


Improve- 
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15,471. Christian Hamilton Gray, 111, Hatton garden, London. Im- 
provements in the manufacture of pneumatic tires. August 30. 
15,530. Thomas Richards, 37, Chancery lane, London. Improve- 

ments in pneumatic tires. August 31. 

15,535. Edwin Fairhurst and Colin George Downie, 6, Lord street, 
Liverpool. Improvements in tires for cycles. August 31. 

15,624. Ernest Curnock, 8, Quality court, Chancery lane, London. 

Improvements in the construction of wheels of vehicles and method 
of securing the tires of same. September 3. 

15,686. Diogo Frank de Souza, 7, Waterloo — Pall Mall, London. 
A non-puncturable pneumatic tire for bicycles, motors, and the 
like. tember 4. 

15,791. Richard Green, 128, Colmore row, Birmingham. 
ments in pneumatic tires. September 5. 

15,855. Joseph Von Miniszewski and Theodor Printz, 77, Krieg- 
strasse, Karlsruhe, Baden, Germany. Means of constructing an 
endless smooth air tube without joinings for pneumatic tires. Sep- 
tember 6. 

15,891. Joshua Fielden, 2, Market street, Bradford. 
in pneumatic tires. September 7. 

16,014. Patrick Millar Matthew, Victoria India Rubber Mills, Edin- 
burgh. Improved method of attaching India-rubber and leather 
soles to boots and shoes. September 8. 

16,100, John Fitzpatrick, 100, Wellington street, Glasgow. Im- 
proved arrangement for inflating the pneumatic tires of self pro- 
pelled road carriages. September 11. 

16,112. Alexander Black, 32, St. James street, Paisley road, Glasgow. 

Improvements in pneumatic tires for cycles and other vehicles. 
September rr. 

16,116. Ben Broughton, Hamilton, Ontario. 
for bicycles and the like. September 11. 

Rudolph De Cordova, 2, Pump court, Middle Temple, London. 
Improvements in tires. September 12. 

16,266. George Vernon Hutton, 7, Nicholas street, Manchester. Rub- 

ber cushions to be used in the binding of account and other books. 
September 13. 

16,485. Michael F. Meisch, 45, Southampton buildings, Chancery 
lane, London. Improvements relating to pneumatic tires. Sep- 
tember 15. 

16,490. Charles Thomas Brock Sangster and Robert Osborne Cowan, 
24, Temple row, Birmingham. Improvements in pneumatic tires 
for cycles and other vehicles. September 17. 

16,491. Same. Improvements in pneumatic tires and like valves. Sep- 
tember 17. 

16,533. Ludwig Heinrich Lang, Birkbeck Bank chambers, Chancery 
lane, London. Substitute for Gutta-percha. September 17. 

16,577. Alphonso Anthony Verel, 121, West George street, Glasgow. 
Improvements in elastic tires for wheels. September 18. 

16,624. William Phillips Thom 1-7 322, High Holborn, London. 
Improved protective device for pneumatic tires, [Firm of Koch 
& Palm, Germany.] September 15. 

16,684. Edward Sherlock, Mill Brow House, Croft, near Warrington, 
Sherlock light weight unpuncturable tire. September 19. 

16,710, Hugh Taylor Stephens, 185, Fleet street, London. Improved 
means for the conservation of the outer covers of pneumatic and 
other tires. September 19. 

16,722. Anders Christian Andersen and Laurits Sophus Andersen, 322, 
High Holborn, London. Improvements in pneumatic tires. (Date 
applied for under Patents, etc., Act 1883, Sec. 103, March 19, 
1900, being date of application in Denmark.) September 19. 

16,828. Edward Francis Grainge, 3, McDowall road, Camberwell, Lon- 
don. Improvements in tire protectors. September 21. 

16,844. Horace Robert Andrew Philp, 11, Burlington chambers, Bir- 
mingham. Preparation to be used as a preservative paint for pneu- 
matic tires. September 21. 

16,849. William Trevor Doran, 37, Chancery lane, London. Improve- 
ments in the construction of pneumatic tires. September 21. 

16,911. Max Vorwerk, 111, Hatton garden, London. Improvements 
in hose nozzles. September 22. 


Improve- 


Improvements 


Improvements in tires 


16,191. 


American Inventions. 


15,327. Henry Harris Lake, 45, Southampton buildings, London, 
Improvements relating to valves for pneumatic tires. [Frank Clark 
Granger and Leslie Howard Hall, United States.] August 28. 

16,635. Raymond Beach Price, Frank Wilbur Kinney, and The Cal- 
umet Tire Rubber Co., 45, Southampton buildings, Chancery lane, 
London. Improvements in apparatus for use in mounting rubber 
tires upon wheels. September 18. 


16,640. Same. Improvements in devices for securing the ends of rub- 
ber vehicle tires. September 18, 


PATENTS GRANTED.—APPLICATIONS OF 1899. 


7807. Attaching tire to rim. Klapka, J., 34, Kerepesi-Ut, Budapest, 
Hungary. April 13. 

7995- Method of manufacturing seamless India-rubber articles. Wicks, 
Joseph Thomas, Birmingham. April 17 

Devulcanizing India-rubber. Thellgnard, A. E., and J. V. J., 

39, Wiedewelrsgade, Copenhagen, Denmark, April 17. 

8351. Non"puncturable pneumatic tire. Spratt, C. H., 23, Lough- 
borough park, London. April 21. 

8563. Non puncturable pneumatic tire. 
terrace, Edinburgh. April 24. 

8793. Solid rubber tire. Falconnet, H., and Perodeaud, M,, Choisy- 
le-Roi, (Seine) France. April 26. 

9066, Pneumatic tire. Marshall R., Clay Cross, Derbyshire. May 1. 

9158. Tire cover. Gilly, P., 14, rue des Panoyaux, and Planche, C. 
L., 83, rue Vielle du Temple, Paris, France. May 1. (Date 
claimed under Sec. 103 of Patents, etc. Act 1883, October 17, 1898.) 

9170. Non detachable tire and inflating valve. Roney, E.S., No. 
463, College street, Toronto, Ontario, May 2. 

9370. Pneumatic tire. Paull, W. H., 4, Strensham road, Birmingham. 
May 4. 

9619. Pneumatic tire. Swain, W., and Swain, L. H., Bolton, Lan- 
cashire. May 8. 

9664. Tire cover. Sichel, F, A., and Ludwig, J., Mayence, Germany. 
May 8. 

9900. Pneumatic tires —~ layers of threads embedded in rubber. 
Gray, C. H., of the India Rubber, Gutta Percha and Telegraph 
Works Co., Silvertown. May ro. 

9961. Non puncturable pneumatic tire. Liais, 
Mahon, Paris, France. May 11. 

10,046. Steel and rubber tire. Freysinger, J., 24, Schlockstrasse, 
Riga-Sassenhof, Russia. May 12. 

10,250. Air tube for pneumatic tire. Wicks, tn Thomas, Fern- 
dale, Tamworth road, Birmingham. May 16 

10,425. Method of attaching tire to rim. Siame, fs 
street, Strand, London. May 17. 

10,762. Air tube for pneumatic tire. 
South African Republic. May 23. 

10,820-10,821-10,822. India rubber, Devulcanizing. Theilgaard, A. 
E. J. V. J., Copenhagen, Denmark. May 23. 

10,835. Jointing rubber tubes. Medlock, J. H., 
New Fletton, Huntingdonshire. May 24. 

10,969. Method of making India-rubber seamless articles. 
F, W., London India rubber Works, Middlesex. May 25. 

11,197. Method of attaching tire to rim. Hall, R. A., 113, Brighton 
grove, Newcastle-on-Tyne. May 30. 


804I. 


Swan, T. McQ., 3, Royston 


L., 19, Avenue Mac- 


2, Norfolk 


Garvin, J. A., Elandsfontein, 


6, Albion terrace, 


Ingram, 


American Inventions. 

7238. Hoof pads. Alexander, A. E., 19, Southampton buildings, Lon- 
don. [Haslehurst, E. W., Sing Sing, New York.] April 6. 

8899. Method of attaching tire to rim. Swinehart, J. A., Akron, Ohio. 
April 28. 

8943. India-rubber boot heel. 
San Francisco. April 18. 

9237. Rubber horseshoe. Howe, W. R., Dayton, Ohio. May 2. 

9973. Horse shoe pads. Shaw, W. E., No. 1619 Market street, San 
Francisco. May It. 

10,512. Pneumatic tire. Young, D., 11, Southampton buildings, Lon- 
don. [Page, C. G.; No, 185 Dearborn street, Chicago.] May 18. 

10,823. Method of attaching pneumatictire torim. Langmuir, W., No. 
110 West Forty-third street, New York. May 23. 

11,159. India-rubber, Devulcanizing. Boult, A. J., 111, Hatton gar- 

den, Middlesex. [Marks, A. H.; Akron, Ohio.] May 29. 


Berry, C. McC., Commercial Hotel, 





EBENEZER D. BASSETT, vice consul for Haiti in New York, in- 
forms THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD that the government of that 
republic, in view of the desirability of developing new indus- 
trial interests on the island, has begun to devote its attention 
to the possibility of cultivating India-rubber there. He has, 
therefore, been requested to aid in obtaining information of a 
practical character upon this subject, and has devoted consid- 
erable attention of late to this subject, 
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NEW GOODS AND SPECIALTIES IN RUBBER. 


‘*BaSY "” RUBBER HEELS AND SOLES. 
HE construction of the rubber heel illustrated here 
differs from that of any other heel. One of the princi- 
pal features is the rubber flange at the front and sides, 
which, when the heel is applied to the shoe, is covered 
with a die cut piece of leather (furnished by the manufacturers 
of the heel), securely nailed to the heel through the rubber. 
The leather holds the front of the 
rubber heel in position and pre- 
cludesall possibility of scuffing loose. 
The opposite end of the rubber heel 
is fastened to the shoe by four brass 
tacks, which are inserted in holes 
provided for the purpose and driven 
half way through the rubber, until 
the head rests against a washer, 
making a very secure fastening. 
These holes are small and, for this 
reason, will not gather dirt. The 
corrugations in the heel are in- 
tended to prevent slipping, and 
hence to lessen the necessity of 
wearing overshoes on account of icy 
streets or wet weather. The heel is 
noiseless, likewise, which should 
commend it to those who have to 
walk much on hard floors, apart from the ease which its use 
adds to walking.——The “Easy” rubber sole is also made 
with a flange around the outside. The manufacturers do not 
furnish leather for the sole flanges, as any shoemaker is likely 


to have on hand scrap from which to make the small strip for 
holding the sole, and through which nails should be driven. 
Cement, of course, is used for holding in place both the heel 
lifts and the soles illustrated here. [The Whitman & Barnes 
Manufacturing Co., Akron, Ohio.] 

A NEW THING IN METAL SHUT OFFS. 


AN interesting feature in the construction of metal shut offs 
for fountain syringes made by the Brass Goods Manufacturing 
Co. (Brooklyn, N. Y.), is that it is made with a curved lip, in- 
stead of the parallel lips in the shut offs made by other con- 
cerns. To illustrate the method by which this feature works, 
suppose that the end of a small rubber tube be taken between 
the thumb and forefinger, and subjected to firm pressure. It 
will be found to close first in the center, leaving a leakage open- 
ing on either side. But if the end of the same tube be taken 
between the thumb and forefinger of both hands, and the op- 
posite sides of the tube be compressed, without pressure upon 


the center at all, the tube will be thoroughly closed throughout 
all its width. In other words, this new shut off, by pressing on 
the tube first where the greater thickness and rigidity of the 
rubber comes, forces the excess of rubber into the center, there- 
by automatically closing the tube. This new article is the re- 
sult of long study and experiment by thoroughly practical 
people who have been engaged for years in the manufacture of 
shut offs, and have experienced the drawbacks connected with 
the use of the styles sold hitherto. It is protected by patents 
both at home and abroad. 


THE PNEUMATIC FORM. 


THIS device, in the construction of which a certain amount 
of rubber is used, is intended for the use of dressmakers and 
ladies’ tailors, to prevent the discomfort to their customers 
which results from repeated fitting and trying on of costumes. 
The idea is, in order to insure the fit of a waist, jacket, ulster, 
or skirt, to shape a canvas lining to the customer’s figure, baste 
it up, and slip it on the form. Then the form is blown up, and 


the lining will fill out so as to give an exact counterpart of the 
customer. The figure thus obtained can be used for fitting or 
trying on garments. This form is recommended especially to 
ladies’ tailors or dressmakers who have an out of town busi- 
ness. The form has been patented and was shown at the Paris 
Exposition. Special forms are made for the merchant tailor- 
ing business. [Salen & Schréder, agents for the United States 
and Canada, No. 111 Fifth avenue, New York.] 


THE HASKELL GOLF BALL. 


EVER since golf has grown to be a popular pastime in the 
United States, American ingenuity has been severely taxed to 
produce a ball that was not altogether Gutta-percha, and 
which would do what balls now on the market will not do, and 
notably to fly further than the liveliest of them all. The Has- 
kell ball, according to official records, will fly from fifteen to 





52 
twenty yards further than any ball now on the market. The 
ball is the result of an extremely interesting discovery in con- 
nection with rubber. Its center is made of rubber thread, 
which is stretched to its limit, and then wound tightly by a 
machine constructed for the purpose. It is found that a ball 
made of thread thus stretched and wound has a peculiar Gutta- 
percha-like rebound, with perhaps a trifle of added resiliency. 
In order to protect the thread, it is covered with a Gutta- 
percha shell. The ball is patented in the United States and in 
Europe. The durability of the ball is, of course, a matter that 
interest all golfers. With careful playing, the Haskell ball 
will last much longer than the ordinary bal]. Inthe line of proof 
of this, can be cited a letter from a prominent member of the 
Crescent Athletic Club, of Brooklyn, in which he states that he 
had a Haskell ball with which he had played over 200 holes, 
and it was still in good condition. Clubs and individual golfers 
all over the world are awaiting with much interest the intro- 
duction of this ball on the market, which will be early in the 
spring. [The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio.] 


THE ‘‘ CLIMAX” RUBBER HOOF PAD. 


THE foot of a horse, as first planned by nature, undoubtedly 
was a work of perfection, and fitted to perform its functions 
without any human addition or amendment. But modern 
macadamized roads and paved 
city streets are not a part of the 
scheme of nature; else the horse’s 
hoof might have been designed 
on a different model. It is when 
man begins to demand that the 
horse shall perform his work un- 
der artificial conditions—as in 
walking on solid Belgian blocks 
or slippery sheets of asphalt— 
that provision must be made for 
adapting the horse to these new 
conditions, and one result has 
been the application of rubber to 
the hoof, both to give a cush- 
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ioned tread and to enable the horse to maintain its footing 


without exhausting effort. The “Climax” hoof pad, illustrated 
herewith, has proved very popular with horsemen. It is made 
either in the closed style shown in the cut, or ventilated by 
means of a large opening in the center, to meet the wants of 
those who contend that a pad should not be the means of ex- 
cluding air from the foot. The same firm manufacture a num- 
ber of different styles of pads for special requirements. [The 
Consolidated Hoof Pad Co., No. 18 Vesey street, New York.] 





ONE MEXICAN RUBBER PLANTATION. 


HE statements printed in our last number [page 22] under 

the head “ Returns from Rubber Planting,” relative to 

the work in Mexico of La Zacualpa Rubber Plantation Co. 
have been supplemented by a later issue of 7he Rudder Plant- 
ers’ Bulletin, from the company’s San Francisco office. In the 
first place, their resident director (in Mexico), O. H. Harrison, 
writes of a new method of preparing rubber from the Caséi//oa 
elastica, by Enrique Ampudio Chavero, the plantation man- 
ager. It consists of the addition to the /afex of the juice of a 
plant found on the plantation, resulting in a more satisfactory 
coagulation than has before been seen in that country. The 
result is described by Ashmore Russan, an English rubber ex- 
pert who carried a specimen from Mexico to London lately, as 
a “perfectly pure and almost white product.” Mr. Ashmore 
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says, further: “I consider it equal to the finest Para, that is 
worth 4s. 2d. per pound (or say $1 gold). Certainly no Central 
American or Mexican rubber like the Zacualpa company’s has 
ever been put on the market. It is worth at least 50 per cent. 
more than that prepared by the Indians,” 

A letter from Mr. Ashmore printed in this Bulletin states 
that on July 4 last he saw on the Zacualpa plantation a nursery 
of three acres, said to contain 2,000,000 plants of Castz//oa elas- 
tica, growing so regularly as to suggest that all the seeds 
planted had germinated. He inspected 30,000 young trees, two 
years old from seed, growing amid maize and shaded by it, the 
majority looking healthy and strong. Planted in other areas, 
also chiefly among maize, were 270,000 other young Caséz/loas, 
looking well, and Manager Ampudia expected to plant 300,000 
more during the season. On the company’s old plantation he 
saw planted trees ten years old being tapped. Some of these 
he was unable to span with his arms at four feet from the 
ground, “ and few, if any, were under fourteen inches in diam- 
eter.” 

“ The men were tapping the trees in the old Indian fashion, 
but it was probably the last time they would be permitted to do 
so. Senor Ampudia and his colleague, Senor Lopez, are ex- 
perimenting with a view to discovering a less murderous, more 
economical, and more simple method, and as I am quite as 
keen as they are, I am going to send out some special tools and 
knives to further their experiments. I think, though, that they 
have hit upon a method which will enable them to do without 
machetes and knives. I have a pretty good idea as to what the 
method is, but at this stage I prefer to say nothing more 
about it.” 

Mr. Ashmore attempted to cure some /a/ex from Castilloa 
trees by smoking, using a stove and corozal nuts for fuel. 
“The milk coagulated, but the rubber was very spongy, and 
the process terribly slow.” 





SOME WANTS OF THE RUBBER TRADE. 


— a large rubber factory comes this inquiry: 
“Can you inform the undersigned of some good 
material to use in rubber mold work, for separating rubber 
from the mold, other than soap?” 

[185] “ We are trying to locate a firm that handles or manu- 
factures a nozzle, 2 inches in diameter, with a screw cap which 
screws on the inside, such as is used in the English style of 
ice caps. We rather think that they are imported from Eng- 
land.” 

[186] From Japan: “We are preparing to manufacture 
cotton belting for the silk industry here, and are anxious to 
obtain information regarding a machine or loom for weaving 
the same.” 

[187] “ Kindly refer us to the manufacturers of screw caps 
for ice bags and stoppers for rubber water bottles.” 

[188] A rubber manufacturing firm write: “ We want the best 
jar ring lathe in existence. Can some one supply us with de- 
tails through THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD ?” 


ANSWERS. 

[131] “ REGARDING rubber shear pads, we should be pleased 
to have you say that the Day Rubber Co. (St. Louis) make a 
specialty of these things.” 

[182] John Lang, 137, Fenchurch street, London, writes: 
“ Referring to your inquiry for Patinaki gum, I beg to say that 
you probably intend Pontianak, in which article I deal very 
largely.” [Our correspondent who had theinquiry for“ Patinaki” 
called the attention of his customer to Pontianak, and found 
that that was what was wanted.} 
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ROM the day when crude India-rubber first came to 
F market it has been subject to a certain amount of adul- 
teration on the part of the gatherers. As a rule, the 
foreign matter has taken the shape of stones, clay, or 
earth, and in such form that it was easily removed in washing. 
There are other types of adulteration practiced by the gather- 
ers, however, that injure the rubber to a far greater degree, and 
that are more difficult both to detect and to remedy. One of 
these is the addition, during coagulation, of the sap of inferior 
species of rubber trees, that often are only a positive detriment 
to the quality of the gum. A pioneer recently returned from 
South America tells the writer that fully one-half of the vines 
and shrubs through which the explorer cuts his path exude 
milky sap, and, when one shows any degree of stickiness in 
drying, it is invariably added to the true rubber milk, provided, 
of course, that there is enough of it to make it worth while. As 
most of these are resin producers, rather than rubber produ- 
cers, it is easily seen that an injury is done the rubber. But 
a far more serious evil is the addition of farina flour by the 
gatherers. The late Joseph Banigan once made a claim that a 
certain shipment of Pard contained an adulterant that greatly 
injured the rubber. At that time it was thought that he was 
mistaken, but from later knowledge it seems quite probable 
that he received a farina bearing lot. Aside from the fact that 
a manufacturer does not care to pay $1 a pound for Upriver 
farina, and fermented at that, is the direct damage that the 
fermented product does to the rubber. It certainly injures its 
fiber and its durability, and, if persisted in, is likely to cause a 
deal of trouble. 
* * 

SPEAKING with one of the leaders of the rubber trade in 
Boston the other day, the writer asked what was the most in- 
teresting question before rubber manufacturers to-day, and the 
instant reply was, the future price of rubber, and that the ques- 
tion next in importance to that, was the exact value of differ- 
ent grades of crude rubber. “Indeed,” said this gentleman, 
“ of all the rubber manufacturers with whom I come in contact, 
there are very few who can tell with any degree of accuracy the 
compounding value of rubbers other than Para. While it is 
probable that this will never be an exact science, there are 
some, who, through long experience and a fine sense of discrim- 
ination, are able to select and use grades that others would 
reject, from which they get excellent and profitable results.” 
In other words, there is a sixth sense bred in the selection of 
grades of rubber that, like the tea taster’s expertness, comes 
only with experience. As far as may be the appearance of the 
gum, its cleanness, smell, texture, etc., together with its shrink- 
age, tell a great deal, but beyond that there are other qualities, 
in a measure apparent to the expert, that give indications of 
quality. This is notably the case in rubber that is selected for 
especially fine goods, and is just as true of Para goods as it is 
of Centrals and Africans. 

A RUBBER manufacturer quite recently told with evident 
satisfaction of an experience with a chemist whom he employs 
off and on. The manufacturer, by the way, is not a believer 
in the general usefulness of chemists in rubber work, a point 
on which the writer differs from him. The chemist under dis- 
cussion had been given some vulcanized samples to analyze, 
and, among other things in his report, he specified a certain 
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amount of reclaimed rubber. The manufacturer accepted the 
report as given, but he is more than ever convinced that chem- 
ists do not know what they are talking about. As a matter of 
fact, unless a chemist has advanced further than most, he is 
absolutely unable to tell whether the rubber in his results is 
reclaimed rubber or new rubber, for the two, after vulcaniza~ 
tion and compounding, are exactly similar, and it would have 
been far better for him had he not attempted to secure too 
much, It is quite possible, of course, that he has brought 
himself to believe that he can separate the two, but he has 
proved it to no one but himself, for the reason that he reported 
reclaimed rubber as present when it had not been added, and 
new rubber when it did not exist—an unfortunate matter, for 
he discredited not alone himself but all other chemists in his 
employer's eyes. 
os * 

Mr. JAMES BENNETT ForsyTH, of the Boston Belting Co., 
when not too busy to talk, is full of most interesting reminis- 
ences of the rubber trade. He told the writer lately of an in- 
cident during the days when the late Dr. Morris Mattson, in- 
ventor of the Mattson syringe was a Bostonian, and was having 
his syringe bulbs made at the factory of the Boston Belting 
Co., or rather at the Roxbury Rubber Works, which it was then. 
It seems that Mattson was prosecuted for infringing upon a 
syringe patent, and, in order to prove their case, the plaintiffs 
wanted to get possession of his bulb molds. They therefore 
got a search warrant, and not only went over every part of the 
Roxbury factory, but had a keeper there for three days without 
being able to discover the molds. After they were gone, a large 
vulcanizer which had had steam on it for three days, and a man 
watching the gage, was blown off, and bulb molds, empty, of 
course, were taken out and dumped into a deep part of Stony 
Brook, and left there until the hunt was over. History does 
not say who devised such a hiding place as a huge vulcanizer, 
but, whoever it was, he was a keen analyst of human shortsight- 
edness. 

7> * *# 

THE elder Salisbury, of the firm of Wm. Salisbury & Co. 
(Chicago), is justly proud of the fact that he was the first man 
inthe United States to invent and apply the idea of main 
belting. He was only a boy at the tinte, but nevertheless was 
an expert mill constructor, at that time working under his 
father. The application was made, and was most successful, 
in a cotton mill that he erected wholly free from the advice or 
supervision of his elders. 

* 

THE output of Para rubber this season may possibly be aug- 
mented by the fact that the drought in the state of Ceara has 
become so excessive that the governments of the Amazon 
states have been defraying the expenses of the famine-stricken 
Cearense peasants to Para and Manaos, whence they would be 
likely to proceed to the rubber fields to find employment. 
During the first six months of this year the rainfall at the port 
of Ceara had been less than one-tenth as much as during the 
same period in 1899. For the same reason, a falling off in the 
production of Ceara rubber is to be expected. 





AT the annual meeting of the Westinghouse Air Brake Co., 
at Pittsburgh, on October 2, reports were presented showing 
net profits for the business year of $3,519,198.75. 
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SOME RUBBER FEATURES OF THE CARRIAGE SHOWS. 


UBBER tires figured even more prominently than in the 
R past at the exhibitions held in New York during the 
past month in connection with the conventions held 
by the carriage trades. They were prominent both as 
appearing in the equipment of the finished vehicles shown and 
in the exhibits of a larger number of rubber manufacturers 
than have been represented hitherto upon such occasions. An 
added feature of the exhibits was the appearance in most of 
them of automobile tire models, in which connection most that 
was really new in the rubber exhibits was to be found. There 
were two exhibitions this year, adding somewhat to the already 
onerous task upon exhibitors who wish to take advantage of 
every opportunity to bring their products to the attention of 
an important gathering of possible customers. 

The twenty-eighth annual convention of the Carriage Build- 
ers’ National Association of the United States was held Octo- 
ber 16-18, the exhibition of carriage makers’ materials being 
held in St. Nicholas Hall, in West Sixty-sixth street. The 
leading rubber manufacturers had exhibits here, but as a rule 
they were more prominently represented at the Grand Central 
Palace, where was held the eleventh annual convention and the 
seventh annual exposition of the National Carriage and Harness 
Retail Dealers’ Protective Association, October 15-20. Here 
were no less than 72 exhibits of finished vehicles, representing 
thirteen different states. Many of these exhibits were large, 
and scarcely one of them was without rubber tired models— 
many of them showing several. Under the head of “ Acces- 
sories,” in this exhibition, the following firms were entered as 
exhibitors of rubber tires: 


Belleville, N. J. 
WiiiittT Teter scones Chicago. 
‘ ° . Boston. 


American Dunlop Tire Co 
Calumet Tire Rubber Co.... 
Clark Cycle Tire Co 
Consolidated Rubber Tire Co 
i iets ercee beReesesbeteenseunen Akron, Ohio. 
Empire Rubber Manufacturing Co Trenton, N. J. 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co ......Akron, Ohio. 
The B, F. Goodrich Ce Akron, Ohio. 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co Akron, Ohio. 
Hartford Rubber Works Co Hartford, Conn. 
Akron, Ohio, 


Kokomo Rubber Co... 

Morgan & Wright 

New York Belting and Packing Co., Limited. 

Revere Rubber Co...... Deccvcsoce cos ‘ 

VOIGT TREO BS Gey ccccccscccccceces esbocses Springfield, Ohio, 

With respect to carriage tires, the preponderance was heavily 
on the side of solid rather than pneumatic types. A repre- 
sentative of a company who makea feature of pneumatic vehi- 
cle tires said to THE INDIA RUBBER WoRLD: “ We estimate 
that about 1,000,000 rubber tire jobs were turned out in the 
United States last year, of which not more than Io per cent. 
were pneumatic.” There were pneumatic tires shown of the 
single tube and clincher patterns, besides the Dunlop detach- 
able. Cushion tires also appeared. 

The solid carriage tires shown varied in‘form of section and 
in the shape of steel channel, while each manufacturer, as a 
rule, offered something different in the shape of the longitudi- 
nal wires or bands for holding the tires in place, or in the 
method of applying these. The only solid tire without such 
wires or bands was the “ Firestone,” which employs instead a 
series of cross wires, vulcanized in the lower side of the tire, 
every three-quarters of an inch, which projeet and ,form a 
shoulder on either side. Upon this shoulder is placed an end- 


less steel wire which bears down upon the cross wires, thus 
allowing no creeping and preventing sand or water from work- 
ing between the channel and tire. There is also to be excepted 
the tires made by the Indiana Rubber and Insulated Wire Co., 
which are held in place by means of aclincher channel, into 
which fits a “ friction base” of a harder compound of rubber 
than the outer portion of the tire. The “ Victor” tire embraces 
the covered wire feature, to prevent the rusting of the wire or 
its cutting of the rubber. The Goodyear company’s solid tire 
is their “ Wing ” type. 

The carriage tires shown may be classified as follows : 

Pneumatic.— American Dunlop, Clark, Diamond, Empire, Goodrich, 
Goodyear, Hartford, India Rubber, New York Belting and Packing. 


Solid.—Calumet, Consolidated Rubber, Firestone, Goodrich, Good- 
year, Hartford, India Rubber, Indiana Rubber and Insulated Wire, 
Kokomo, Morgan & Wright, Victor. 


Cushion.—Goodrich, India Rubber. 


All the manufacturers, as a rule, exhibited their tires in sizes 
suited for automobiles and other heavy vehicles. In the case 
of single tube pneumatic tires, the construction in some cases 
is modified to bear the heavier weight. The B. F. Goodrich 
Co. made prominent their “ Clincher” vehicle tire, which has 
been shown in the past, but without being pushed so far to the 
front. 

A new feature in solid tires for heavy vehicles is the “ end- 
less" type, held on by flanges on either side of the felloe, 
bolted through the felloe instead of by the usual steel channel. 
The Turner endless tire, shown by the Hartford Rubber Works 
Co., is of this form; also, the Wheeler endless tire, shown by 
The India Rubber Co. The new tire shown by the New York 
Belting and Packing Co., though a pneumatic tire, is also 
held on by flanges instead of being stretched on over the edge 
of a steel channel. 

OTHER ACCESSORIES THAN TIRES. 

THE Boston Artificial Leather Co. exhibited “ Moroccoline,” 
which is a material designed for covering carriage cushions 
and for other like purposes. W. N. Dale, representing this 
company, distributed handsome souvenirs in the shape of 
“ Moroccoline ” card cases. 

Rubber carriage drills and duck was shown} by the Empire 
Rubber Manufacturing Co. (Trenton, N. J.) 

Specimens of “ Pegamoid ” for carriage makers, use were 
shown by the New York Paint and Leather Co. 

The Cable Rubber Co. (Boston) were represented by Presi- 
dent William J. Cable, who distributed among the trade a 
beautiful souvenir card case. 

The Fairfield Rubber Co. (Fairfield, Conn.), also manufac- 
turers of rubber carriage cloths, were represented by Mr. E. W. 
Harrall and Major Harral. 

John Hopewell and Mr. Bishop, of L. C. Chase & Co., Read- 
ing Rubber Mills, were busy talking rubber carriage cloths. 

An exhibit of artificial leather was made by the Keratol Co. 
(Newark, N. J.) 

Theodore S. Miller represented John Reilly, Incorporated 
(Newark, N. J.), manufacturers of patent and enameled leather. 

The Rubber Step Manufacturing Co. (Exeter, N. H.) were, as 
usual, represented. 

A very interesting event in connection with the Carriage 
Convention, was the excursion down the Harbor.given by the 
Standard Varnish Co. (New York), to customers and friends. 
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The company chartered the steamer Vad/ey Gir/, and some 400 
guests responded. A bountiful spread was served and as a 
souvenir of the occasion, each lady was given a pair of opera 
glasses, and each gentleman a beautiful watch guard. 


THE COMING AUTOMOBILE SHOWS. 

LEADING manufacturers of rubber motor tires expect to make 
displays at the two exhibitions to be given in New York this 
month. The first automobile show under the auspices of the 
Automobile Club of America will occur in the Madison Square 
Garden November 3-10, when it is expected that over 500 
different styles of vehicles will be on exhibition. This will be 
followed, November 14-24, by a show at the Grand Central 
Palace, promoted by Marcus Nathan, who has had charge in 
the past of the electrical exhibitions given in the same build- 
ings and also at the Madison Square Garden. 


RUBBER TIRES FOR HEAVY VEHICLES. 

* THE Automobile Wagon for Heavy Duty” is the title of a 
very complete paper read by Arthur Herschmann, of New York, 
mechanical engineer for Adams Express Co., before the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers. The primary object of 
Mr. Herschmann’s studies has been to determine what rate of 
economy, if any, would be involved in the displacement of the 
horse drawn express delivery wagons with self- propelling vehi- 
cles. As a result, it is thought by the company that there 
would be no economy in dispensing with their one horse deliv- 
ery wagons, involving the employment of skilled motormen 
instead of the boys who now drive the wagons at a small wage. 
For the heavier service, however, the showing made by Mr. 
Herschmann is in favor of the automobile service, under cer- 
tain conditions as to territory and the ground to be traversed. 
Furthermore, his conclusions point to the superiority of steam 
machines over any other. Regarding tires, Mr. Herschmann 
says: 

“Wheels in themselves are far more important problems than 
is generally believed. My opinion is, that at the present day 
no form of rubber tire will give satisfaction on a commercial 
wagon intended to carry a net load of, say, one ton or more. 
The rubber tire is not only expensive, but gives poor satisfac- 
tion under the combined action of great weight and speed. 
Attempts have been made to retain the desirable features of a 
rubber tire, protecting the latter with a tire shield of steel, 
dating back as far as the early 70s, but it would seem that such 
combinations are just as troublesome to maintain. Steel tires, 
if, properly applied to stiff wooden wheels, have been proven to 
stand most severe work, and they afford the advantage of 
strengthening the wheels very considerably. It is my opinion 
that well constructed springs of ample proportion are alone the 
means to lessen the shock to which a wagon wheel is subjected. 
In the case of dished or cored wheels, which I consider to be 
best adapted for heavy work, a steel tire is indispensable, since 
it binds the wheel together and prevents the spokes from being 
torn out when striking an outer construction.” 

PNEUMATIC VS. SOLID TIRES. 

RosertT A. FLEISS, an electrical engineer, has prepared for 
The Electrical World a report of a series of exhaustive tests 
bearing upon “ The Electric Automobile from a Commercial 
Point of View.” The general purpose of the tests has been to 
determine, under varying circumstances, the relative economy 
of the use of horse drawn delivery wagons and electric vehi- 
cles, but the data bearing upon this point are too voluminous 
to be considered here. Incidentally, however, the subject of 
tires received attention. Mr. Fleiss writes: 

“So far all the vehicles considered were equipped with solid 
rubber tires. To determine whether any considerable differ- 
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ence in power consumption results when pneumatic tires are 
used, vehicle A was equipped with wheels on which were 4 inch 
pneumatic tires. These replaced front wheels on which were 
2 inch solid rubber tires, and back wheels on which the solid 
tires were 2% inch.” After giving in detail the results in 
power consumption, the author reaches the conclusion that 
“vehicles equipped with pneumatic tires will show a slightly 
increased rate of power consumption over those equipped with 
solid tires.” The weight of the vehicle used in this test, with 
load, was 3355 pounds. 





A BRAZILIAN RUBBER PLANTATION. 


FSi THE EDITOR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: Is it pos- 
sible to find in the United States, or elsewhere, some 
one who would be interested in a plantation of Ceara rubber ? 
In March, 1899, we established a plantation in the state of Per- 
nambuco, about 12 kilometers from the capital, where we now 
have more than 100,000 trees of the Manzhot Glaziovit, vigorous 
and growing well. Having now, however, other needs for our 
capital, we should be willing to sell the plantation, though our 
preference should be to retain our present interest in it, pro- 
vided parties can be found to join us as partners, or found a 
company, with a view to supplying the money needed for 
meeting the expenses involved during the few remaining years, 
until the trees become productive. The plantation really 
promises a very handsome profit. The estate is now in fine 
condition, with laborers’ cottages and stables built by us, and 
pasture land fenced in and stocked with cattle. The location 
is healthful and only about 3000 meters distant from a railway 
station. The extension of the railway past the estate is pro- 
jected. 

Within three or four years the trees are expected to begin 
yielding from 1 to 3 pounds of rubber per year. The labor of 
gathering the crop will be slight, because the trees will simply 
be tapped and the rubber will coagulate on the trunk, when it 
can be pulled off dry. With the monthly expenditure of $500 
to $1000, not only can the plantation be kept in condition, but, 
within two years, our original plan of increasing the number of 
trees planted to 500,000 could be carried out. 

We prefer for the present not to publish our names in this 
connection, but will be pleased to have this appear in THE IN- 
DIA RUBBER WORLD, and to have you receive for us any cor- 
respondence which may result. M. & CO, 

, Brazil, October 1, 1900. 





GUTTA-PERCHA FROM LEAVES. 


HE Jndische Mercuur (Amsterdam) givesa summary of the 
first annual report of the Nederlandsch-Indische Getah- 
pertja Maatschappy (Netherlands-Indies Gutta-percha Co.), one 
of the two companies organized to exploit Dr. P. H. Ledeboer’s 
process for the extraction of Gutta-percha from leaves. The 
plant of the company at Singapore was inaugurated October 1, 
1899, but has not been operated fully for the lack of a sufficient 
and regular supply of leaves, for which reason the management 
are considering the subject of establishing their own supply of 
Gutta-percha. It is intimated that the director of the com- 
pany has modified the original Ledeboer process, which is 
claimed to have improved it.——According to the Bulletin de 
la Société d'Etudes Coloniales (Brussels) a Mr. Brandt, of Singa- 
pore, has opened a new establishment at Pontianak, in Bor- 
neo, for extracting Gutta-percha from leaves.——This industry 
seems to be about as little encouraging as the production of 
Gutta-percha substitves. 
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NEWS OF THE AMERICAN RUBBER TRADE. 


MAKING RUBBER SHOES AT GRAND RAPIDS. 


” HE manufacture of rubber shoes has been begun by the 
i Grand Rapids (Michigan) Felt Boot Co.,as THE INDIA 
RuBBER WORLD'S readers, for some time past, have 
been prepared to hear. The 400 horse power Bates- 
Corliss steam engine was started for the first time on Septem- 
ber 27; the line of heavy machinery on the first floor was run 
for the first time on October 1; and work was started gradually 
in all the departments until the whole was in running order. 
For the purpose of making rubber goods the Grand Rapids 
Felt Boot Co. have had erected a three story brick building 
near their felt boot factory, the new structure being one of the 
most substantial in the city. The heavy machinery on the first 
floor is all geared direct to the main shaft, no belting being 
used. On the second floor are the cutting and pattern rooms 
and on the third floor the finishing and vulcanizing rooms. 
The factory is lighted throughout with electricity and is pro- 
vided generally with up to date appliances and conveniences. 
It is equipped to give employment to 325 hands, and to turn 
out between 6000 


Selling arrangements have also been completed, and placed in 
charge of competent and experienced men. As already indi- 
cated, the establishment of this new industry has been cordially 
welcomed in Milltown, the whole population of which has been 
accustomed to depend in some measure upon the rubber shoe 
industry, from the time when the late Christopher Meyer first 
introduced this business there. The president of the new com- 
pany, John C. Evans, who is also mayor of Milltown, is re- 
garded by the citizens as having taken an interest in the devel- 
opment of the town, and his success is wished for: by all the 
citizens of the place, apart from the fact that it will afford a 
wider opportunity for the prosperity of Milltown. 


APSLEY RUBBER CO. WILL NOT ADVANCE PRICES. 

THE following circular was issued to the boot and shoe job- 
bers on October 1: “At the time we presented our illustrated 
catalogue and price list for the season of 1900 and Igo! to the 
trade, we announced an advance of 5 per cent. to take effect 
November. After giving this important matter very careful 
consideration, and looking carefully into the advantages and 

° disadvantages to 





and 7000 pairs of 
shoes per day 
The various de- 
partments are in 
charge of exper- 
ienced men from 
eastern rubber 
factories, the 
superintend- 
ent heing R. H. 
Gardner, well 
knowninthe 
rubber shoe in- 
dustry. The 
Grand Rapids 
Felt Boot Co. 
were established 
in 1880 and in- 
corporated in 
1881. E. S. Studley is president and treasurer; James E. Fur- 
man vice president ; and John A. Covode secretary. Their 
capacity for the production of felt goods is 300 cases per day. 
The company’s first quality rubber goods will be branded with 
the words “ Grand Rapids Felt Boot Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.,” 
surrounding a circle in which is inclosed the Michigan coat of 
arms, The second quality will be branded “ Wolverine Rubber 
Co.,” around an ellipse, inside of which will be a cut of a wolf. 
Goods will be sold through jobbers, combined with felt goods 
or otherwise, as desired. 


MILLTOWN INDIA-RUBBER CO. 

A vIEw is presented herewith of the factory lately erected 
and put in operation by the above named company, at Mill- 
town, New Jersey, a description of which appeared in THE 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD for October. A rear view is presented, 
for the reason that from no other viewpoint can be obtained a 
photograph that will so fully illustrate the extent and general 
shape of the buildings, The factory is now in full working 
order, and producing a full line of rubber footwear, as indi- 
cated in the price list just issued and which is noticed on an- 
other page under the head of “New Trade Publications.” 
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FACTORY OF THE MILLTOWN INDIA RUBBER CO. 


the manufactur- 
ers, jobbers, and 
retailers, we have 
decided, that 
though the 
prices of raw 
materials are still 
high, we can pro- 
duce a first class 
article at present 
prices. 

“We believe it 
to be detrimental 
to the interests 
of all concerned 
to make an ad- 
vance at that 
time, as it unset- 
tles the trade 
and induces many dealers to purchase goods that they do not 
need. This policy may procure some increased business for 
the moment, but it will not create an actual market for one 
extra pair of boots and shoes. 

“It leads to over production for the time being, and confu- 
sion and loss later to all parties interested. We do not care 
for an artificial business obtained in this way; therefore, as 
long as the cost of raw material will warrant it, we do not pfo- 
pose to make any advance on our goods. 

“ We feel confident that in adopting this course we will have 
the approval of both the jobber and retailer. We shall main- 
tain the highest standard possible and not change our prices 
up or down unless we are absolutely obliged to by reason of 
radical changes in raw materials.” 

CRESCENT BELTING AND PACKING CO, 

The company above named have lately made a notable ad- 
dition to their plant at Trenton, N. J., in the way both of new 
buildings and of machinery. Treasurer Murray did not “ wait 
until after election ” to place his building contracts, because he 
was firmly convinced that the election was going right anyhow, 
and, furthermore, because the factory was so crowded with 
orders that enlargement was a necessity. 
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AMERICAN BICYCLE CO.’S REPORT. 


THERE is not much on record with which to compare the 
statements contained in the reports presented at the first an~ 
nual report of the American Bicycle Co., held in New York’ 
on October 9. If, however, the statements contained in the 
company’s prospectus, issued September 29, 1899, be analyzed 
and the figures relating to their business on July 31 last be 
placed beside them, the result will be like this: 


ASSETS, 

1899. 1900 
Real estate and buildings 
Machinery, tools, etc 
Merchandise on hand. .. ........... 
Accounts and notes receivable, and in- 


$ 3.997,385.67 ) * 
5,884,624.77 | #30:000.000.00 
7,493,486, 46 


5,815,008.07 
4,432,987,03t 
4,004, 700,00+ 
1,072,881.84 
44,537.70 


5,031,715.19 § 
1,176,532.50 





$24,183,744.59 $45,370,114.64 
LIABILITIES, 


Total, as per prospectus. ........... $1,893,594.13 

Accounts and notes payable 

Factory bonds and mortgages (prior to 
consolidation) 

Debentures at 5% 

PE in cdwescncevede 

Common stock 


$ 
3,280,619.64 


121,000.00 
10,000,000.00 
10,000,000.c0 
20,000,000.00 





$43,401,619 64 
1,968,495.00 


$1, 893,594.13 


* Appearing as “* Plant Investment.” 
+ Appearing as “* Accounts and Notes Receivable” and “ Investments.” 


These figures, however, throw no light upon the condition 
of the year’s business. President R. Lindsey Coleman reports 
that the transfer of the various properties to the company was 
not completed until September 22, 1899, after which but little 
time remained to organize for the coming season’s trade and 
to inaugurate the various economies in prospect. A beginning 
has been made in this direction, however. Treasurer A. L. 
Garford reports a net profit for ten months of $605,579.71, after 
paying interest on bonds. Assuming that the interest to be 
accounted for is $416,666.67 (ten months at 5 per cent.), a net 
profit from operation is shown of $1,022,246.38. It also ap- 
pears that the company’s “ Investments in securities” yield an 
income at the rate of $256,475. 

It will be remembered that the prospectus issued last year 
stated that “the net earnings of the said factories, after de- 
ducting all charges for interest on capital, and depreciation on 
machinery and plant, have been as follows: 

$5,118,957.68 1897 $3,708,867. 28 
7,763,460.39 1898 3,328,884. 77 

“ We have also inquired,” the prospectus says, “ into the net 
earnings of said factories for the present fiscal year [1899], and 
from these inquiries and the information furnished to us by 
the manufacturers themselves, we estimate said net earnings 
at $3.983,634.32.” 

The investments referred to in the annual report are under- 
stood to be, for the most part, securities of the Rubber Goods 
Manufacturing Co., taken in payment for the rubber tire fac- 
tories at one time owned by the American Bicycle Co. Since 
the period covered by this report, the Bicycle company has of- 
fered to the stockholders the Rubber Goods stock, with the 
idea, it is presumed, of obtaining additional working capital. 

Under its terms of organization the American Bicycle Co. 
was to retire $250,000 of its bonds annually, beginning in 1901. 
The Bicycling World says that “ during the year the adminis- 
tration made a quiet and clever coup that has placed the com- 
pany in a fortunate position in this regard. While the bonds 
were retirable at 105, when the price of them was driven away 


down the company went quietly into the market and at the 
low quotations bought up enough to retire its own bonds for 
the next three years.” 

American Bicycle common stock was quoted in New York 
on October 23 at 5 asked and 3 bid; preferred, 22 asked and 
18% bid; bonds, 70 asked and 65 bid. 

There was no change in the list of directors at the annual 
meeting, and the old officers were reélected. 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS (PROVIDENCE, R. I.) 

THIs company, mentioned in the last INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
as having formed close relations with the Washburn Wire Co., 
will retain its organization, property, and officers as heretofore, 
and continue business in the same way. The close relation of 
the two companies, however, will enable each, by means of the 
wire factories owned by the two, to handle more conveniently 
than heretofore orders for both bare and insulated copper wire 
and for steel and iron wire of all kinds. General Manager 
Eugene F. Phillips, of the Electrical Works, becomes vice 
president and a director of the Wire Company, and President 
Charles G. Washburn and General Manager John D. Curtis, of 
the Wire Company, have joined the Electrical Works board. 

STERLING RUBBER CO. (BOSTON. ) 

J. Percy WHIPPLE has purchased the interest in this com- 
pany of his former partner, John L. Whitehead, the change 
dating from October 1, and is now in full control of the busi- 
ness. The Sterling Rubber Co. handle mackintoshes, drug- 
gists’ sundries, and rubber goods generally. For the past two 
years and a half the business has grown steadily, and plans 
have been formed for an increase of capital to meet the large 
trade that the former management could not attend to. 

CONSOLIDATED RUBBER TIRE CO. 

REPORTING on the market for shares for October 9. the 
New York 7imes said: ‘Consolidated Rubber Tire preferred 
sold in odd lots at 30% and 30. This showed a considerable 
advance over the last sale, which was made last week at a frac- 
tion under 25. At that time the common stock sold at 3, and 
yesterday it was quoted at 444 bid. These fluctuations seem 
due to nothing but the extremely narrow character of the 
market for this stock. It is a somewhat interesting fact that a 
preferred stock that is paying 6 per cent. should be selling at 
30, and at times much below that figure. Some few other 
stocks are in a similar position, and in some cases it is difficult 
to explain the discrepancy between market value and what 
might be considered a reasonable valuation based on the 
showing made.” 

RUBBER SHOE FACTORY NOTES. 

THE Hood Rubber Co. have let the contract for a four-story 
brick and stone addition, 80 x 100 feet, to their factory at Wa- 
tertown, Mass.=—The Woonsocket Rubber Co.'s factory at 
Millville, Mass., resumed work on October 1 and has since been 
busy.——The Byfield Rubber Co. (Bristol, R. I), who have been 
using the repair shop of the Consolidated railroad as a store- 
house, have been notified by the railway people that, when the 
present lease expires, the building is to be removed. 


MECHANICAL FABRIC CO. (PROVIDENCE, R. I. ) 

THIS company announce tn their advertisement elsewhere—— 
confirming the news published in THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
in its last issue—that they have disposed of their tire and tire 
sundries business to the Hartford Rubber Works Co.,to whom 
should be sent hereafter all orders for tires and inner tubes 
such as have been manufactured in the past by the Mechanical 
Fabric Co. By the way, the Mechanical Fabric Co. will con- 
duct their other lines—rubber thread, card cloth, air goods, 
etc.—the same as heretofore. 
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UNITED STATES RUBBER CO. 


THe directors on October 4 declared a 2 per cent. dividend 
on the preferred stock, being the first quarterly dividend from 
the net earnings for the fiscal year beginning April 1, 1900, the 
same being payable October 31 to stockholders of record Octo- 
ber 13. The last dividend declared on the common stock was 
declared April 5, completing the payment of 4 per cent. for 
the last business year. 

NEW INCORPORATIONS. 

THE Goodyear Rubber Co. (St. Louis), September 27, under 
Missouri laws, to carry on the business of the old firm of the 
same name; capital, $25,000. Incorporators: Timothy Mul- 
ford, John B. Miller, Jr., Frederick M. Shepard, Jr., George B. 
Thomson, and Frederick S. Minott. 

== Monarch Chemical Co., September 17, under Maine laws, 
for the purpose of manufacturing and dealing in cements of all 
kinds, and particularly rubber cements ; capital, $10,000. Presi- 
dent: Sidney F. Dean, West Medford, Mass.; treasurer: Ben- 
jamin F, Sargent, Amesbury, Mass. 

=The Chicago Electric Hose Co. (Wilmington), October 5, 
under Delaware laws, to make and deal in rubber hose, continu- 
ing a business conducted hitherto under the same name; capi- 
tal, $200,000. Incorporators: E. T. Davis, Philadelphia; Henry 
Z. Gobb, Delaware county, Pa.; W. S. Hilles, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

=Emery Tire Co. (Providence, R. I.), under Rhode Island 
laws, to manufacture and sell bicycle and vehicle tires; capital, 
$100,000. Incorporators: O. L. Leach, C. H. Waite, A. Martin, 
J. C. Rohmer, all of Providence. H. E. Bellows, attorney 
Providence. 

=Belanger’s Incorporated (New York), August 25, under 
laws of New York, to deal in merchandise and manufacture 
rubber ; capital, $500,000, Incorporators: William B. Richards, 
Pratt A. Brown and Herbert C. Larkin, all of New York. Pres- 
ident: J. A. Belanger; treasurer: W. B. Richards. New York 
office: No, 1 Nassau street. 

=Alfred Hale Rubber Co. (Boston), under Massachusetts 
laws, to carry on the business carried on by Alfred Hale & Co. 
for the past fifty years. The business embraces the manufac- 
ture of diving apparatus, rubber cement, repair cloth, soles, 
heels, and mold work, and the washing and sheeting of India- 
rubber and Gutta-percha for brokers and for other factories. 
Walter F. Johnson is president and Edward F. Bragg, treas- 
urer. The office and factory address is No. 387 East Eighth 
street, South Boston. 

TRADE NEWS NOTES. 

L. F. LINDLEY, for ten years with the Mechanical Rubber 
Co. (Cleveland, Ohio), and for several years the manager of 
their clothing department, has accepted a position with the 
Raven Mining Co. (Chicago), as superintendent of their factory 
and sales department, the latter company having developed a 
new article for use in rubber compounds, of which THE INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD will have more to say in the near future. 

= The rubber plant used by the late Peoria Rubber and Man- 
ufacturing Co. (Peoria, Ill.) was dismantled and removed to 
Akron, Ohio, but has never been set up there. 

=The Elastic Tip Co. and George F. Kehew & Co., two 
well known Boston jobbing houses in the bicycle and sundries 
trades, have been consolidated under the name United Supply 
Co., with headquarters at the Kehew location—No. 55 Han- 
over street. 

=:The San Francisco branch address of The B. F, Goodrich 
Co. has been changed from No. 35 New Montgomery street to 
Nos, 308-310 Mission street. 
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=George Watkinson & Co. (Philadelphia), manufacturers of 
the “ Thistle” brand of rubber boots and shoes, have issued 
this announcement to the trade: “ We have decided to make 
no advance in price on November1. There is no increase in 
manufacturing cost to justify it, and,as we do not regulate our 
prices to suit our competitors, we see no reason why we should 
afflict our customers with higher prices because others do.” 

=Final argument in the suit brought by The Rubber Tire 
Wheel Co. (Springfield, Ohio) against the Victor Rubber Tire 
Co., for alleged infringement of the Grant rubber tire patents 
was heard before Judge Thompson, in the United States circuit 
court at Cincinnati, on October 2 -3. 

=Charles A. Coe & Co. (Boston) report the receipt of an 
order for 8700 pairs of tennis shoes for export to a customer 
in Honolulu, who increases the size of his orders from time to 
time. 

=The establishment of Holden, Leonard & Co. (Benning- 
ton, Vt.) who manufacture on a large scale materials for the 
mackintosh trade, is busier than it has been in some weeks, 
the firm being in receipt of large orders for goods. Nearly all 
of the looms of the mill are now running. 

=The Metuchen Manufacturing Co. (Metuchen, N. J.) have 
succeeded to the business of the late P. Carter Bell Co. in the 
manufacture of white and black rubber substitutes. 

=J.G. Swindeman & Co. (No. 231 Superior street, .Toledo, 
Ohio) are going into the rubber jobbing trade and would like 
to have prices on druggists’ and other sundries and rubber 
novelties generally. 

=The Lycoming Rubber Co. (Williamsport, Pa.) have done a 
very fine business this fall in light goods. The popular Lycom- 
ing croquet, “ Acme,” and the light-weight men’s sandal, the 


‘* Amaranth” and the “ Aqua” slipper, the high front stormy 


day shoe for both men and women have been particularly in 
demand. 

=John H. Clark, selling agent for the “ Meyer” and “ Jersey” 
brands of rubbers, recently took a short trip to Philadelphia 
and Baltimore and through that section of the country, and 
reports the outlook for these special brands of rubbers exceed- 
ingly good in that section. 

=The American Electrical Works have been drawing plans 
for a brick addition to their factory at Phillipsdale, R. I. 

=The Pennsylvania Rubber Co. (Erie, Pa.) have secured, for 
general manager of sales of their tire and mechanical goods 
departments, Charles F. M. Kelly, who has held important 
positions with leading rubber companies during several years 
past. 

==The Hartford Rubber Works Co. (Hartford, Conn.) have 
opened a San Francisco branch at No. $2 First street, in charge 
of M. J. Tansey. 

PERSONAL MENTION. 

CoLONEL SAMUEL P. COLT, of Providence, R. I., who is con- 
nected in so important a capacity with the rubber industry, was 
selected, ata meeting of the directors of the American Woolen 
Co., on October 23, to fill the vacancy on the board caused by 
the resignation of Charles Fletcher. Colonel Colt is largely 
identified with both woolen and cotton manufactures, and has 
important interests in the American Woolen Co. Charles R. 
Flint, also identified with the rubber business, is another direc- 
tor in the big woolen combination.——Mr. Flint is also credited 
with an important part in the syndicate formed lately to pur- 
chase the large Rogers Locomotive Works, at Paterson, N. J. 

=J. Howard Ford, a director in the United States Rubber 
Co., and identified with the Meyer Rubber Co., on October 9 
purchased the famous breeding plant near Goshen, N. Y., 
known as the Stony Ford Stock Farm. The property embraces 
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over 700 acres, well equipped for its uses, and a desirable coun- 
try residence. 

=Mr. and Mrs. John C. Evans, of Milltown, N. J., celebrated 
their crystal wedding at their beautiful home on the evening 
of October 22. They were married in New Haven, Conn., in 
1885, and many of the guests who attended the ceremony were 
present at the fifteenth anniversary, together with a large num- 
ber of other friends, new and old, from many parts of the coun- 
try, including not a few members of the rubber trade, with their 
wives. Hart’s orchestra rendered the music, and refreshments 
were served from the Mansion House. Many handsome pres- 
ents were received. Mr. Evans is the mayor of Milltown and 
president of the Milltown India Rubber Co. 

=Mr. E. C. Fuller, of the Franklin Rubber Co. (Boston) is 
again at his post, after a siege of illness which, with the subse- 
quent period of convalesence, kept him from business for fully 
six months. Naturally he is the recipient of much cordial con- 
gratulation. 

=The Hon. Elisha S. Converse presided at the last meeting 
of the Rubber Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Co., in Bos- 
ton, and his presence was warmly welcomed by the board, as 
he had not been able, for some time, to attend the meetings. 

=Mr. George Augustus Reuter, of the American Wringer 
Co. (New York), and Miss Ada Loverin Manchett, daughter of 
Mrs. Georgiana Ada Manchett, were married on the afternoon 
of October 16 in St. Stephen’s Protestant Episcopal church, in 
New York. The reception was held at Sherry’s. 

= Wallace B. Flint, treasurer of the Rubber Goods Manufac- 
turing Co., has been elected secretary of the American Type- 
writer Co., lately reorganized under a West Virginia corpora- 
tion with $750,000 capital. 

HOMER E. SAWYER. 

THE editor of THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD takes advan- 
tage of the absence in Europe of the selling agent of the Bos- 
ton Rubber Shoe Co., Mr. Homer E. Sawyer, to bring before 

its readers 
this excel- 
lent like- 
ness. Mr. 
Sawyer, be- 
inga modest 
man, has 
vetoed here- 
tofore the 
pu blication 
of his like- 
ness, When 
this goes to 
press, how- 
ever, he is 
quite likely 
to be on the 
bosom of 
thegreat 
deep, and, if 
the weather 
be rough, 
will proba- 
bly care very 
little wheth- 
er his pic- 
ture is printed or not. Mr. Sawyer was born at Metcalf 
Station, Massachusetts, August 8, 1866. His introduction 
to the rubber business was in Factory No. 1 of the Boston 
Rubber Shoe Co., where he went through every department, 


working his way up until he became assistant superintendent, 
and later was made selling agent of the company. Mr. Saw- 
yer is a member of many clubs, among them being the Puritan 
and Exchange clubs, of Boston. He is also trustee and treas- 
urer of the Malden Public Library, and a trustee for the Home 
of Aged People in Malden. He is a member of several golf 
clubs, and occasionally plays an excellent game. He is a ge- 
nial, whole souled, active young man of affairs, and is ex- 
tremely popular in the rubber trade. 


KENZO OKADA. 


THIS young man is a Japanese by birth, who came to the 
United States some four years ago, learned English in a short 
while, and then took a position in the factory of the Apsley 

Rubber Co. (Hudson, Mass.), where 
he worked most conscientiously in 
learning the rubber manufacturing 
business. So active and conscien- 
tious was he, that the Hon. L. D. 
Apsley took a personal interest in 
him and assisted him notably in 
getting his rubber education. Later 
he secured a position in a large 
mechanical factory, where he 
learned the business of general 
mechanical goods manufacture. 
He has now returned to Japan, 
where he has accepted a position 
with his uncle in the manufacture 
of insulated wire, the factory being in a suburb of Tokio. Mr. 
Okada, with his persistence and intelligence, is likely in time 
to occupy an important position in the rubber manufacture in 
his native country. 
THE TENNIS SHOE TRADE, 


F. D. BALDERSTON, selling agent of the Tennis product of 
the United States Rubber Co.. lately returned to the Boston 
office from a business trip in the West, where he has been with 
his new samples, prices and terms for the season which opened 
Octuber 1. He is most gratified at the prospect. Next season 
promises to be even greater than the past. Fortunately the 
line does not depend on the vagaries of the weather. The 
special features on Tennis are the heavy sole “ Vacation ” shoe 
and the new line of lasts throughout. 





CARD case souvenirs were popular at the late carriage shows 
in New York. The Victor Rubber Co. (Springfield, Ohio) dis- 
tributed one in black leather, which had an ingenious pocket 
which was partially concealed but which would hold large bills 
and documents, even though the case folded into very small 
compass. 





LEONARD J. LOMASNEY has been appointed general sales 
agent of the Peerless Rubber Manufacturing Co., No. 16 War- 
ren street, New York, Mr. Lomasney is a gentleman of con- 
siderable experience, having been connected tor several years 
with the sales department of that company. 





Mr. WILLIAM WRIGHT, of William Wright & Co., the Liver- 
pool crude rubber merchants, visited the New York house of 
that firm during the past month. Mr. Leonard Y. Croft, man- 
ager of the New York house, whose health has not been good 
of late, has returned to his home in England to recuperate. 





SEND for a copy of the Index to “ Crude Rubber and Com- 
pounding Ingredients.” 
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ARE PNEUMATIC TIRES TOO SMALL ? 


N Australian philosopher is of the decided opinion that 

the two inch and two and a quarter inch pneumatic tire 

in the place of the 1% inch and the 154 inch would be a great 
improvement. In defense of this position, he says: 

“In almost all inventions relating to the improvements per- 
taining to cycles, nearly all of the advantage gained has been 
used to the increase of the pace, and little added to the score 
of comfort. Even the pneumatic tire, which was the greatest 
of all cycle inventions, adds less now to the comfort of the 
rider than it did when it first came into use. Were we to use 
the same sizes of tires as were fitted to the machines a decade 
ago, we should be repeating our experience as regards the com- 
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fort between those tires and the solids and cushions, which we 
underwent at that time. The tire of 1889 was 2% and 2% 
inches. 

“ The tires are lighter and faster to-day. They are also smaller, 
consequently harder, and when of the sizes of 134 and 1% 
inches, used regularly for road use, the principle of the pneu- 
matic is entirely eliminated, destroyed, because of the hardness 
to which they need to be inflated to prevent achance of nipping 
between the rim and road. So many of the riders have gone 
gradually into the smaller size of pneumatics that they declare 
they do not notice any undue vibration. It is, however, notice- 
able in their disinclination and in efficiency as road riders, for 
the old ordinary riders, of fifteen years ago, used to travel quite 
as far, and oftener, than do the majority of riders of to-day.” 


REVIEW OF THE CRUDE RUBBER MARKET. 


ECEIPTS of rubber at Para thus far indicate a mate- 
R rial shortage, as compared with the past two years. 
Up to October 26 the arrivals in that market since 
July 1 had been only 5044 tons, against arrivals of 
5895 tons up to October 31, 1899, and 6160 tons to October 31, 
1898. The smallness of these figures have caused the local 
estimates at Para for the season’s production to be materially 
revised. The prospect of a shortage, together with the fact 
that visible supplies are not excessive, might have been ex- 
pected, without other modifying influences, to result in the 
maintenance of the prices quoted a month ago in these col- 
umns, The month under review did, indeed, open with indi- 
cations that prices might be maintained, but a comparison of 
the quotations published to-day with those last given will show 
that latterly there has been a decline, amounting to as much as 
6 cents a pound on some grades of Para. The decline in Cen- 
trals and Africans, while less, has been general. 

Brazil has been undergoing severe monetary and financial 
troubles, involving the suspension of payments by some of the 
largest banks in that country, and meanwhile trade in every 
department has been injuriously affected. There is not space 
here for consideration in detail of the conditions referred to, 
but without doubt they have had their effect in depressing the 
Para rubber market, which depressiom has been reflected in 
markets elsewhere. 

It is to be noted that the consumption in the United States 
has not been active of late. While business as a rule appears 
to have been affected less than usual during presidential cam- 
paigns by the absorption of the public mind in politics, rubber 
manufacturers, and other manufacturers as well, probably have 
postponed until after the coming contest at the polls the active 
pursuit of new business, Consequently their takings of crude 
rubber, during a good part of the month, have been limited 
to the covering of their more pressing requirements. 


New York quotations October 31 were: 


CENTRALS. 
Esmeralda, sausage. . .03 
Guayaquil, strip 
Nicaragua, scrap... . 
Mangabeira, sheet.... 

EAST INDIAN. 


PARA. 


Islands, fine, new..... 
Islands, fine, old 
Upriver, fine, new.... 
Upriver, fine, old 
Islands, coarse, new.. . 5 
Islands, coarse, old... 
Upriver, coarse, new. . 
Upriver, coarse, old... 
Caucho(Peruvian)sheet 54 
Caucho (Peruvian)strip 
none imported now. 


Caucho’( Peruvian) ball 65 


@64 
(@57 
@64 
@48 


(@93 
@95 
@g6 
(@98 
@53 
(@03 
(@7I 
@73 
@55 


@83 
@48 


@s56 
@70 
@63 


Tongues 
Sierra Leone 


@66 Benguella. 


Liberian flake... 

Madagascar, pinky.... 

Madagascar, black .... 
GUTTA-PERCHA. 


AFRICAN, eves 


Congo ball 
Cameroon ball 
Flake and lumps 
Accra flake 


@s8 
@s7 
@45 
@19 
@61 
@64 
@6o 
@63 
Late Para cables quote: 
Per Kilo 
00 ~=—s Urprriver, fine os 
2$600  Upriver, coarse........ ee 
Exchange 10§ @. 
NEW YORK RUBBER PRICES FOR SEPTEMBER (NEW 
1900. 1899. 
994% @103 1.01@1.04% 


Hard white .......+.+... 
Lower sorts. ........- 
Balata 


Accra 4trips 
Lagos buttons 
Lagos strips 


Per Kilo. 
7$700 
3$700 


Islands, fine 
Islands, coarse 


RUBBER.) 
1898, 

@1.03 
@ 87 
@ 99 
@ 68 
@ 74 


96 
82 


93 

63 
56 @57% 68 
STATISTICS OF PARA RUBBER (METRIC TONS). 
NEW YORK, 
Fine and 


Upriver, fine 

Upriver, coarse 

Islands, fine 

Islands, coarse ....... 
Cameta, coarse..... ndwhe 


Total 
1899. 
313 


Total 
1900, 
566 
609 
1m75 
725 


Coarse. 
82 
208 
290 
210 


Stocks, August 31 


Arrivals, September 401 


885 
515 


370 


woot 
PARA, 

1898. 

350 

1750 


2100 
1665 


435 


Aggregating 
Deliveries, September 
Stocks, September 30.. 450 


ENGLAND. 
1900. 

1200 
310 

1510 
650 


1909. 

255 
1235 
1490 
1032 


Stocks, August 31.... 
Arrivals, September. . 


Aggregating 
Deliveries, September. 


Stocks, Sept. 30.. 458 


World’s supply, Sept. 30 (excluding Caucho).. 
Para receipts, July 1 to September 30 

Afloat from Para to United States, Sept. 30... 
Afloat from Para to Europe, September 30... . 


In regard to the financial situation, Albert B. Beers (No. 
58 William street, New York), advises us as follows: 

“ Money has ruled firm during October, rates for paper being 
rather higher than in September, and are quoted at 5 @ 5% 
per cent. for the best rubber paper and 5% @ 6 per cent. or 
even 6% per cent. for names not so well known.” 
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UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF CRUDE RUBBER. 


(For Ning Montus Enpinc Sertemser 30.} 








From— 1898. 1899. 1900, 
United Kingdom. ..... pounds 7,882,948 7,629,796 5,759,809 
GS cane 200 cbecsonndss 1,293,676 1,443,797 1,114,784 
Other Europe............++5: 4,043,700 5,347,548 4,421,517 
CoS BARR. cc ccccccécss 810,461 1,086,059 1,061,813 
DD. ciaddvecenseabses a0 116,438 298,347 284.975 
West Tadies.....ccccsccccccces 13,832 4,346 16,097 
BE, o cc ccesene *senccedoces 16,513,784 21,798,955 20,430,081 
Other South America....... . 1.287,437 1,565,002 799,313 
BRE, Stecess ciucittcus 443,124 765,761 473,741 
Bs 28: whe o. deteeqandtigks 5,531 e ee ee 
Other countries.............. 48,056 43,204 41,412 

BO vasesee scces sone 32,058,387 39,986,921 34,397,642 


EXPORTS OF RUBBER FROM NEW YORK. 


[Vavves sy Weexs Envinc on Dates Betow.] 





July 10....0¢ $ 4,538 August 14... 32,791 September18. 7,173 
July 17...... 800 August 21... 4,545 September25. 9,906 
July 24..... 547 August 28... 26,895 October2.... 6,792 
July 32..000 3,129 September4.. 2,494 ee 
August 7.... 19,990 September 11. 372 Total .. .$119,972 
(Destination or Exports For TuHirteen Weeks.] 

London ...... $ 2,381 Bremen... ... 1,125 Australia ... 103 
Liverpool..... 33,543 -Nuremberg... 165 New Zealand. 277 
Bin casacese 13,244 Rotterdam.... 605 Mexico...... 151 
Glasgow ..... 8,261 Antwerp... . 283 West Indies. . 52 
Belfast ....... 500 Brussels...... g15 S. America... 70 
Southampton... 34 Copenhagen... 30 British Africa. 251 
Havse,.ccccee 29,549 Genoa....... 30 _ 

Hamburg .... 25,898 Japan... ... 2,505 Total ....$119,972 

PARA. 


MAIL advices under date of October 15 are to the effect that : 
“ With favorable advices from consuming centers this market 
has braced up again, and now maintains a firm front, particu- 
larly so as more incentive to buy is noticeable. There has not 
been, however, any decided growth of business, as supplies re- 
main small. Prices, after slipping back to a slightly lower level, 
have again improved. The change on the whole, however, is 
merely fractional. Trade in general has not yet shown any 
symptoms of recovery from the financial paralysis which of late 
has crippled this place so severely, but with larger arrivals of 
rubber from Upriver improvement will set in.” 


LONDON. 
Jackson & TILL, under date of October 2 report : 
Igco. 1899. 1898, 
f Bah, .cscccscecs cove (English tons) — _ I 
2, i ctecneneaveces istebi sonnel 219 126 166 
LONDON 4 Assam and Rangoon... .... ...+++. 33 26 3 
SD, 5.66 cv cncdsenewe. saonses 617 396 430 
WERAeAe Sbescenesteres noes 869 548 642 
ere are ee eee 866 428 740 
LIVERPOOL ee III 855 459 
Total, United Kingdom................ 2846 1831 1841 
Total, September £.....cccscec.coe os 3170 1988 1546 
TOs MEE Bc scccccccces . scesenes 3645 1878 1469 
TEE WicacceKd coctens: sogceenes 
PHS Be Devasinked Kspavencncsioce 3624 2510 O159 
PRICES PAID DURING SEPTEMBER, 
1900. 1899. 1898. 
GR is vn nk cesneas 4/t @4/4k* 4/2 @4/3} 3/11 @4/2 
Negroheads, Islands ... ‘6 


2/4 2, 
Negroheads, scrappy.... 2/11 @3/o} 3/2}@3/5 3/84 @3/6 
eR cocdes bat.cnes - 4/2} @4/4 4/34@4/4 No sales, 


* Very old Upriver. 
A recent London quotation for Pontianak gum is £18 per 
t n, f.o.b. 
‘LIVERPOOL. 
WILLIAM WRIGHT & Co. reported [October 1] in regard to 
fine Para: “The market was steady for the first half of the 





month, but a good demand coming on resulted in a large busi- 
ness being done at advancing rates; prices at the close are 
firm. Sales on spot total 260 tons, closing with sellers of Up- 
river and Islands at 4s. 3%(d., buyers at 4s.3d. A fair business 
has been done for delivery, Upriver at 4s. 2d. to 4s. 3d., Islands 
at 4s. 1d. to 4s. 3¢., closing with sellers of Upriver and Islands 
at 4s. 3%d. for November-December and 4s. 24%d. December- 
January.” 
J. J. Fischer & Co., Limited, report Liverpool stocks: 


June 30. July 31. Aug. 31. Sept. 30. 

i ne 1043 tons 1030 tons 864 tons 639 tons 
Medium .....«.. 124‘ oe = _ es 6 * 
Negroheads...... 315 “* ae, Fr 286 ‘ 199 _“¢ 
pA rr = —.< Jio “ 7 * 
OS Ae 455 ‘* 381 “* 144 “ 132 ‘ 

Mangabeira........... 297 pkgs 205pkgs I95pkgs 445 pkgs 
Pernambuco........... .. i 86 ‘ > an * 
Cicn04d aen-nsseee we * oe lt 1393 “* 1166“ 
eee 847 “* 396 ** 575 “ 524“ 
R65 os. 0080 6eees > 166 ** 106 ‘* 241 * 
MoollenGe. 2.0006 .ccces as 6 — * — * 


BRITISH IMPORTS OF INDIA-RUBBER. 


[JANUARY I TO SerTeMbEeR 30—Orriciatty Reportep.] 








1898, 1899. 1900, 
err pounds. 39,959,136 37,218,832 45,109,008 
Bxposts cccccccsccscce covces 24,416,112 25,084,976 25,326,224 
Netimports ........--+++ 14,543,024 12,133,856 19,782,784 
GUTTA-PERCHA, 
Temports ......ccccccvees pounds. 5,151,440 6,124,720 10,761,072 
TERBOERR... 020 seccccces scnccecs 788,144 569,072 1,009,008 
rere rrr TTT 4,363,296 5,555,648 9,752,064 
ANTWERP. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: The pub- 
lic sales of October 11 resulted : 


Offered, Sold. 

Comgo sorts ....... cocce-ee os tons 436 385 
QUener GOERS onc ces sae ccccseee ose 56 41 
TO oct asdension® Sasnees 492 426 


Competition was brisk, and prices showed an advance of 1 
to 2 per cent. over brokers’ estimations. Two big lots of 
Lopori sold very well. One lot of 49 tons, valued at 7.85 


-francs sold at 7.90. Another, of 48 tons, valued at 8.05, sold 


partly at 8.30 (for 10 tons) and partly at 8.15 (for 32 tons.) 
The next sales, to comprise 140 tons, will take place early in 
November. Stocks now amount to 588 tons. Adding the 
rubber now landing by the Bruxellesville (224 tons), stocks 
amount to 812,259 kilograms. C, SCHMID & CO, 

Antwerp, October 12, 1900. 

THE latest circular of G. Van den Kerckhove (Antwerp) 
says: “Taking into consideration the quality offered at the 
sale of October 14, the result has been altogether very satis- 
factory, with regard to prices. Lopori and Sankuru have main- 
tained their price, while Kassai, red, II quality and Uellé ad- 
vanced 15 and 25 centimes, respectively. Other kinds, for 
instance such as Upper Congo, were rather weak. We really 
do not know to what circumstances to attribute the bad con- 
dition of most of the lots of the above sale, and with regard to 
this we presume that the attention of factory managers must 
have been called to the want of care given to both the packing 
and storing. We also observe a relaxation in the manner of 
harvesting the red Kassai. Perhaps we must seek the cause 
hereof in the intense competition which is existing in the 
Kassai district. But it is not less true that if the agents in 
that region continue to give more attention to quantity than 
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quality, this fine rubber will fatally sink to the level of second 
quality, whereas for years in the past it could claim (together 
with prime Mozambique), the first place among the African 
rubbers. 

“ Viewing the actual prices of Para, the prime red Kassai 
should be worth 10.25 francs, and even more. Unfortunately, 
its classification as ‘ prima’ is no more permitted but with rare 
exceptions. We shall have occasion to speak again in the near 
future about other grades, whose quality leaves much to be de- 
sired with regard to drying. A slight criticism will be suf- 
ficient—so we hope at least—to induce the interested parties 
to take better care in giving the final touch,to their rubber. 

“ Some important lots of Loanda and Benguela of beautiful 
quality, belonging to Verspreeuven- Wilmoth and to the Com- 
panhia de Angola, are still at disposal at advantageous prices. 
With regard to Loanda (Portuguese Congo) we deem it timely 
to announce that the latest statistics with regard to the pro- 
duction of this region show a sensible decrease in crops. 

“ Madagascar is producing at this moment a very fine white 
rubber. We say ‘at this moment,’ because before the grant- 
ing of concessions and the methodical valuation of the island 
these rubbers were mostly of a mediocre quality. Antwerp 
offers a good market for these grades.” 


ANTWERP RUBBER STATISTICS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


























DerTaus 1900 18 1898 1897. | 1896. 
Stocks, Aug. 31..kilos| 1,056,124; 400,432) 144,526) 157,278) 57.300 
Arrivals, September..| 417,050) 232,517] 192,531) 251,315|137,648 

Aggregating. .../1,473,174| 632,949) 337,057) 408,593/194,948 
Sales in September...) 468,412) 325,467) 110,183) 151,244/139,790 
Stocks, September 30 .| 1,004,762 307, 482) 226,874) 257,349) 55,158 








4.584,468 2,628,387) 1,415,479) 1,315,785/639,762 


Arrivals since Jan. f.. 
3,871,697 |2,584,245| 283,068) 1,198,064/673,458 


Sales since January 1. 


ARRIVALS AT ANTWERP. 
Sept. 24.—By the steamer PAz//ipeville, from the Congo: 


Bunge & Co... .. kilograms 87,107 
Bunge & Co. (Plantations I acourt) cbenies 


a en oe nevacdateesenns coe coos SS 


Société Coloniale Anversoise (Haut Cc ongo) peeeeeces 17,712 
L. & W. Van de Velde.... ........ » ebecteanees 2,219 
M. S. Cols (Produits Végétaux).............-.. «+e 5,246 
Ch. Dethier (Société Belgika)............6.000.05. 5,137 
Divers. UTITILITT TTT TTT TTT ee 4,648 169,877 


Oct. 8.—By the steamer Bruvrellesville, from the Congo: 


PD Giics cveseniskeenesa-*! savane kilograms 117,629 
Bunge & Co. (Société Anversoise).... ..........- 57,820 
Societé Coloniale Anversoise (Haut Congo)......... 24,157 
Société Coloniale Anversoise (Lomami). ........... 10,077 
Cie. Commerciale des Colonies (La Kassaienne).... 2,074 
L. & W. Van de Velde (Comptoir Velde). . 2,000 
SP cccaccndse, cenecet: conesdonceescccanes 5,000 
le SUE CU ES“ n.dcnccaece cncdecaes 5,000 223,757 


RUBBER FROM A NEW ASIATIC SOURCE. 


It is possible that an important source of rubber supply ex- 
ists in the southeastern portion of Asia, a region the commer- 
cial development of which has received little attention hitherto. 
The recent activity of the French colonial authorities, however, 
in the territories under their control, gives promise of progress 
in that quarter, one result of which has been the appearance in 
the European markets of “ Indo-China rubber.” According to 
the Moniteur Officiel du Commerce of Paris there were exported 
during 1899 from French Indo-China about 112,200 pounds of 
rubber. The exports for the first three months of 1900 were 
174,148 pounds, valued at 264,906 francs ($52,981), as follows : 
From Saigon. . 
From Tongking (including Laos and Annam)... ..... 

Exported to France.... ....ccssees pounds 171,834 
Exported elsewhere........... ee 2,913 

The expectation that statistics for the remainder of 1900 will 
show a good rate of increase is supported by the offering at the 
Antwerp auction on October 11 of 39,184 poundsof Indo-China 
rubber. The following details regarding the rubber offered 
are communicated by A. Leemans & Co., of Antwerp: 


-+pounds 21,288 
152,860 


Lot 874=1880 kilos. Valuation 7 francs. 

In form of twists, balls, or large spindles, rolled into balls of medium 
size, of a whitish color inside; containing much resinous matter. 
Withdrawn. 

Lot 8753343 kilos. Valuation 6.50 francs. 

In form of balls or cut pieces; inside gray or brown; clean but 
spongy ; with considerable resin. Sold at 6.55. 

Lot 9249436 kilos. Valuation 8 francs. 

In ball form or spindles; balls red of beautiful quality, resembling 
Kassai ; containing a little bark and traces of sand ; a little gluish; and 
slightly white inside ; a handsome lot , exterior in very good condition. 
Sold at 8.05. 

Lot 925=3152 kilos. Valuation 7.75 francs. 


Like the preceding lot, but strongly pressed together ; good quality, 
only more sticky inside. Sold at 8.0744. 


SEPTEMBER EXPORTS OF INDIA-RUBBER FROM PARA. 


IN KILOGRAMS. 


UNITED STATES. 





























100 KILOGRAMS=220 POUNDS, 


EUROPE. 






































EXPORTERS : pleats _ jonennmpen 

| FINE, MEDIUM, COARSEs CAUCHO. TOTAL. FINE. MEDIUM, COARSE. | CAUCHO. TOTAL. 
Cmok, Priisse & Co...... ‘ 44,270 18,870) 38,000 _ 101,140)| 37,910 5,610 8,020) 620 52,160]| 153,300 
Adelbert H, Alden..........+. 132,180) 25,510 78,245 4.980} 240,915|| 19,760 1,980 15,360) — 37,100|| 278,015 
Frank da Costa & Co......... 11,160 6,192) 62,436 7,448 87,236)| 39,962 3,790} 21,420; — 65,172/| 152,408 
The Sears Para Rubber Co..... 59,330} 10,030! 54,840 125} 124,325) — ~— — - _ | 124,325 
oe eee _ —_ 14,720) — 14,720|| 64,430 9,01c ,200; — 74,640) | 89,360 
Ruedolé Ziets.....ccccccecese 6,670 820 10,560) 173 18,223}| 21,254 1,709 24,708 2,059 49+730 || 67,953 
ee DUMTERs ccccceccccocscecces _ _ _- ij — _ 2,981 85° 165 — 3.950 3,950 
Pires, Teixeira & Co.......... 1,880) — 870} — 2,750]| -- _ - | - —- 2 750 
Kanthack & Co............. —_ | — —- | — — | 1,922 220 Iso) — 2,292 2,292 
Direct from Manaos.......... | 40,120 4,839 5,896, 32,778 83,633}, 85,686) 16,557) 17,566 3,985| 123,794 207,427 
Total for September. ..... 295,610| 66,261) 265,567, 45,504, 672,942|) 273,905; 39,729 88,540) 6,664; 408,838)| 1,081,780 
Total for August........ 376,963 45,639 193,344 7,697 623, 643) 486,763! 86,959 146, t59| 71,472] 791,353 lt 1,414,996 
Total for July........... | 148,853) 28,698) 102,431) 28,796) 308, 748! 151,995; 24,461) 119,417) 49,211| 345,084|| 653,832 
Total, January-June...... 12,633,971, 467,106 1,603,010 47 I, 294 5,175,381| 3,050,250, 636,986/1,177,656) 490,236) 5,355,128||10,530,509 

Ch pecitesss er ill en tree BO as OE EERE ge geen get | 
fg eee ee 13»455,397| 607,704/2, 164, 352 553. aot) 6,780,714] | 3,962,913, 788, 135) 1,531, 772 617,583] 6,900,403 [*5-06t, 087 
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MANGABEIRA RUBBER. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: The de- 
clining prices for rubber in the countries of consumption, to- 
gether with the extraordinary rise in Brazilian exchange, has 
made the gathering of Mangabeira rubber very little lucrative 
of late. First quality rubber, which in August, 1899, brought 
120 milreis per 15 kilograms does not bring even 60 milreis 
to-day. The consequence will be felt in diminished produc- 
tion not only for the present, but possibly for months to come, 
because the rubber is gathered very far from the seaboard, 
and some of it takes weeks and even 


KILOGRAMS. > 
oan Jose 1899 months to reach the nearest railway 
August 16............. 149 Station. The exports from Santos last 
August 20-26,....+.... 282: month, so far as we can learn, were very 

Ea s92t small, being confined to our own ship- 


ments to Hamburg, as in the margin. In July our house alone 
shipped about 15,000 kilograms. This means a great falling 
off, and hardly any increase is to be expected during the month 


of September. 
SCHLODTMANN & ARNOLD. 


Sao Paulo, Brazil, September 5, 1900. [Received New York, October 15.] 


[THE annual report of the Mogyana Railway and Navigation 
Co., operating in the Brazilian state of Sao Paulo, for 1899, said : 
“The export of Mangabeira rubber was 103,153 kilos more 
than in 1898, and shows the development taken by this recent 
industry in the district served by our line.” It was expected 
that the rate of increase would be continued during the present 
year, but our correspondence would indicate that this hope 
has not been realized.—THE EDITOR.] 








Prices have remained firm, but there has been little demand. 
The following prices have been obtained : 


Soudan twists, prime, red...........-00eeeeeeeess francs. 7.60@8.30 
PONG, WER cc ccccccccccece-cecsccocees 6.80@7.05 

do I wanes vinewensccnectsces 4.85@6.00 
Soudan niggers, prime, black. ............seeseeeeeeeee 7.15@7.35 
do SUE, WEED. nc: vecsenccosecess cee ee 6,80@6.95 
a ae ‘acehenitasabitte ene 7.40@7.60 
do A,A M, Dibeindisekvedns: 60benannsseenetees 4.60@6.95 
Madagascar majunga, large balls, white inside... cscs 6.50@7.00 
DOT, CE, GRE, CEn ce ccrccccsccccccccecscences 8.00@8.50 


Stocks, end of September: Soudan twists, 6000 kilos; nig- 

gers, 8500; Madagascar, 2000; Java, 5000—total, 22,000 kilos. 
P. CHAUMEL, 
RUBBER FACTORY SUPPLIES. 

LINSEED OIL.—An advance of 4 cents per gallon in the price 
of linseed oil was announced October 22 by the American Lin- 
seed Co. This brings the price to 75 cents a gallon and makes 
a total increase for the past fortnight of 14 cents a gallon. Ac- 
cording to reports sales by the company in the last two weeks 
have been larger than the preceding sixty days. The market for 
linseed oil has never been so high before. Last year it could 
be bought for 39 cents a gallon. Since that time prices have 
advanced steadily, and, according to handlers of the article, 
there is no chance for any radical decline in the near future. 

TaLc.—The Union Talc Co., of New York, has been incorpo- 
rated at Albany, with a capital of $1,000,000. Directors: Wil- 
liam A, Dinsmore, G. Herbert Taylor and George B. Hanford, 
of New York. 

IMPORTS FROM PARA AT NEW YORK. 
[Ad the Figures Denote Pounds.) 
October 2.—By the steamer Za P/ata, from Manaos and Para: 











THE BORDEAUX MARKET. ImporTsrs. Fine. Medium. Coarse. Caucho, Total, 
To THE Eprror OF THE INDIA RuBBER Wor LD: In con- we Loar any gg Co. a —— 66,500 600= 227,500 
: : : rude Rubber Co........ 3, »200 57,300 .. ..= 129,100 
sequence of the yellow fever epidemic raging on the Senegal, inert T. Morse & Co... 20,200 3,900 47,400 3,200= 74,700 
the arrivals for September were greatly reduced. To check Reimers & Co........... 26,500 I1,100 34,000 ..-= 71,600 
the progress of the disease, the new government of the western a —— Son. ey 63,300= 63,300 
: . , : tto G. Mayer Doceee ’ ,800 »400 300= 53,300 
coast of Africa has taken rigorous steps which have deprived Hagemeyer & Brunn..... 4,000 ..... 1,700 wee 8.900 
the rubber merchants of native carriers to forward their pro- 
duce. The sanitary situation is improving without doubt, and Total....... 282,000 46,500 229,300 67,400= 625,200 
in a very short time the arrivals will resume their normal October 15.—By the steamer Camesense, from Manaos and Para : 
course. There arrived in September: Crude Rubber Co........ 187,500 28,000 52,900 800= 269,200 
ee J New York Commercial Co.. 103,400 21,900 69,900 1,200= 196,400 
By ss. Richelieu, 1252 bags Soudan........ kilograms. 62,500 Reimers & Co..........- 100,900 18,800 54,300 1,200> 175,200 
a PE ..Ktcsscnnneneews ,000 Albert T. Morse & Co.... 18,600 3,600 38,400 18,700= 79,300 
By ss. Tamesi, PPE 6ces cdccceccts cece 4,000 Otto G. Mayer & Co..... 39,900 2,500 32,200 ..... = 74,600 
By ss. Ville de Maranaho, 160 bags Conakry..... ... 8,000 Boston Rubber Shoe Co.. 13,300 1,200 2,300 1,200= 18,000 
Via Marseilles, 10 casks Madagascar Majunga........ 4,000 
to baskets Java..... abke ebbeekeeaen 2,000 Total. co.cc 463,600 76,000 250,000 23,100= 812,700 
(Nors.—The steamer Pelyca 4 sailed from Parad on October 16, having on board 
WE 80s ener susastee, sudpnqeseoadesceecsus 86,500 460 tons of rubber for New York, and arrived October 28. 
Oct. !2.—By the ee | Reimers & Co. (Coarse).............- 11,500 
PARA RUBBER VIA EUROPE. Crude amen Co. (Caue 27,000 | George A. Alden & Go. S syuanety 11,500 
L _ POUNDS. | Vow York Commercial _ ° Gaucho) 27.000 84,000 | Crude Rubber Co. (Fine)............. 11,500 

SEPT. 26.—By the Oceanic=Liverpool: . ™ | William Wright & Co <Goarse) lens 4,000 50,000 
o> * Mayer & Co. (Fine and Me- oon Oct. 13.—By the Lucanta= emmy 
A\T. Morse & Oo: (ifiné and Medium) 11,500 Grade Rubber Go. (ine) - * s2'00 OTHER IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 
George A. Alden & Co. on ag ou trees 6,400 Crude Rubber Co. (Caucho)......... Y 
Crude Rubber Oo. (Caucho),. 6,400 37,100 | New York Commercial Co. ‘(Caueho). a0 CENTRALS. 

me rpool: Reimers & Co. (Fine).. .. 19,000 . 
Pree — — _ =Liven v 200 Reimers & Co. (Coarse)... ........... 11,500 128,500; SEPT. 22.—By the Biela=Bahia: 7 
George A. Alden & Co. (Caucho)...... 10,800 Oct. 15.—By the St Paul=Southampton: ime Lonny 7 ugg teeeeeee we 
Picstiee ae Retmers & Co. (Oneshe).............- 22,000| |, Johnson & Co. .......-..-..-. 2000 12,000 
Albert T. Morse & So. (Fine)........ 11,100 66,300 ee ae ae ™ SEPT. 24.—By the Yucatan= Mexico : 

Oct. 4.—By the Teutonic= Liverpool : . ©). --. seers ¥ Wend Pretest S Oda... scesccesee. secs 1,000 
George A. Alden &Co. (Fine)........ 58,700 Otto G. Mayer & Co. (Coarse)........ 3,500 8,000| p Harmony Nephews & Co.......... 500 
Reimers & Co. (Fime)...........00008 18,300 77,000/ Ocr. 18.—By the Majestie=Liverpool: gy > 1 y ‘vbr nebgpebeteonnpesbese 300 

Ocr. 8.—By the Etruria=Liverpool: Reimers & Co. (Fine),................ 22,000 | Punt kaise Oo. = om 
George A. Alden & Co. (Fine)........ 34,000 od 4 ing , 
George A, Alden & Co. (Fine)....... 22/500 OW, Dendy He Fuiteaenteyg: Serr. 24,—By the Bulgaria= Hamburg : 

Crude Rubber Co. (Coarse)... ....... 11,500 Otto G. Mayer & Co. (Fine).... 11,500 Reimers & Co. (Angostura Fine).. 23.300 
Otto G. Mayer & Co. (Coarse) ... ... 12,000 80,000; Oocr. 22.—By La Bretagne=Havre : Livesey & Co.. 3,000 26,300 

Oct. 12.—By the Germante=Liverpool : A. T. Morse & Co. (Caucho)......... 8,500 
New York Commercial Co. (Caucho) nae U SEPT. 24.—By the Umbria=Liverpool : 

Orude Rubber Co. (Coarse) .......... Oct. 22.—By the Umbria=Liverpool : George A. Alden & Co.... ... ...... 2,000 
Crude Rubber Co. (Caucho).......... Ey “000 65,000 | Reimers & Co. (Fine)................ 11,500 Orude Rubber 00. ........ccccccccees 
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Serr. 24.—By the a 
G. Amsinek & Co.. eee 5,000 
Andreas & Co —_ sous 6thd 2,500 
Samper & OO 20... cc. cee cane wee 6 000 
A. P, Strout sebesse” Ee 
Guiterman, Rosenfeld & Co 


Serr. 27.—By the Prins Fred Hen’ k= 


Thebaud Bros. (Angostura Fine).... 

Thebaud Bros. (Angostura Coarse) 
Serr, #4.—By the Keator=Colon: 

Hirzel, Feltman & Co om ¢ 

Fiint, Eddy & Co.. 

Dumarest & Co.. 

G. Amsinek & Co, 

A. Santos & Co 

Frame, Alston & Co... 

Isaac Brandon & Bros 

F. Nieto& Co.... 

Eggers & Heinlein. 

D. N. Carrington 

Harburger & Stack 

Jimenez & Escobar. . 

K. Mandell & Co...... 


Sepr. 20.—By El Dorado= New Orleans: 
W. R. Grace & Co 
Serr. 29.—By the Vigdancta= Mexico: 
E. Steiger & Co , 
H. W. Peabody & © 0. 
H. Marquardt & Co.. 
Oct, 1,—By the ¢ eapeatnall iverpool: 
George A. Alden & Co. as 
Crude Rubber Co. 
Ocr. 1.—By the Allai= Port Limon 
A. N. Rotholz. ; ; : 4,000 
Kunbardt & Co , e cece eee 600 
Oct. 1.—By the Louistana= New Urileans: 
W. R. Grace &Co 
A.N. Rotholz 
OcrT. 2.—By the Allianca=UColon: 
Flint, Eddy & Co. 
G. Amsinck & Co 
Roldan & Van dickel 
James Hardman 
Oct. 4.—By El Rio= New Orleans: 
4 7 Morse & Co..... nee 
R. Grace & Co 
} & Heinlein . 
Oct. 6.—By the Orteaba= Mexico: 
H. Marquardt & O0.,........cccseeees 700 
E. Steiger & Co ....... see 200 
Thebaud Brothers ‘ 
Oct. 8.—By the Bellagio= Macelo : 
Lawrence Johnson & Uo 
Oocr. 8.—By the Alene=Savanilla: 
John Boyd.. 
G. Amsinck & Co 


Kunhardt & Co.... 
Jimenez & Escobar... 


~~ Oe OS me 


StsEseses 
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Mecke & Co. 
Ocr. 9.—By the Jeasica=Colon: 


Flint, Eddy & Co. 

G. Amsinek & Co.... 
Dumarest & Co, 

Hirzel, Feltman & Co 

Isaac Brandon & Bros. 
Lanman & Kemp 
Czarnikow, Me Dougal & Co.. 
Silva Bossmeirs & Co ° 
D. N. Carrington 

Kunhbardt & Oo. 


R. G. Barthold 
W. R. Grace & Co 
W. Loaiza & Oo.. 


Ocr. 11. —By the Hildur= Maracaibo ; 
Hamburg (Angostura Fine) . 


Oct. 13. 


By the Seguranca= Mexico: 


H. Marquardt & Co 
Tibdbals & Blossom 
H. W. Peabody & Co 
J. W. Wilson & Co.... 


Ocr. 15.—By the Bellanoch= Bahia 
J. H. Rossbach & Bros .... ; 


Oct, 15.—By the Comus= New Orleans: 


A. T. Morse & Oo.... ........ 
Eggers & Heinlein........ 
Harburger & Stack...... 


Oct. 15.—By the Athos=Savanilla, ete.: 


Jimenez & Escobar .... 
A. N. Rotholz. ; 
Kunhardt &O00 ....... . «.... 
G. Amsinck & Co,... ... 





Ocr. 17.—By the Marquette= London: 
Otto G. Mayer & Co. 

Oor. 18 —By the Seneca= Mexico: 
Flint, Eddy & Co. 
Lou's Monjo, ry r Oo.. 


H. Marquardt & 
Tibbals & Blossom. oe ; 
Oct. 19.—By the DateneOdens 
Lanman & rte. 
G. Amsinck O. 
Flint, ~~ Et 
E. Schetelin 
A. P. Strout.... 
Eggers& Heinlein..... 
Lussdorff Laids & Co 
Kunhardt & Co, 
D. N. Carrington & ve beoses 5 
L. Johnson & Ce... 
Pomares & Cushman.. 
Munoz & Esprielia .. ... 


Oct. 19.—By the Futvestentinnianes 
Otte G. Mayer & Co 
Oor. 20.—By the Yucatan= Mexico: 


E. Steiger & Co 

Thebaud Bros 

H. Marquardt & Co. 
Oct. 22.—By the Alleghany=Greytown : 

D. A. De Lima vs Co 

A. P. Strout. . $6066 cqccencnes 

Andreas & Co - 

G. Amsinck & Co.. 

For London.. : . 
Oct, 23.— _Byt the Advance=Colon: 

Isaac Brandon & Bros.. — 

Crude Rubber Co............. 

Piza Nephews & Co.. vite 
Ocr. 23.—By the Louisiana= New Orl 


A. T. Morse & Co 
rS 5 se Peg eres 


7 g888 


" geuaesi 


58 


& 


“anit: 


S55 


gE 


AFRICANS. 


SEPT. 24.—By the Bulgaria= Hamburg: 
George A. Alden & Co 
Sept. 24 —By the Umbria=Liverpool: 


George A. Alden & Co 


Crude Rubber Co., 8,500 
Bn Te BR SS GOs ccc ccccccesccccece 17,000 33,500 


SEPT. 24.—By the mona 
Reimers & Ce. 

Serr. 25. By ti the 0 Spamvaiamalbeesteme 
Reimers & Co 

Serr. 26.—By the Oceanie= apemette 
Reimers & Co. 4,000 

Sept. 27.—By the rcs eciuoagnmnag i 
Reimers & Co.. oe 44,500 

SeprT, 28.—By the setinaneliieniaes 
Albert T. Morse & Oo... 

Oor. 1.—By the Campania=Liverpoo!l: 


Otto G. ager ¢ &Co 
Livesey & Co. 


Ocr. 3.—By the Sutin 
George A. Alden & Uo. 
Crude Rubber Co 
Albert T. Morse & Co. . 
Reimers & Co........ 
Joseph Cantor 
Ocr. 6.—By the Feauten =Hambure 
Reimers & Oo... ..... 4,500 
Oct, 8.—By the  truria=Liverpoa!: 
George A. Alden & Co.. 
Crude Rubber Co 
Ocr. 12.—By the Germanic= Liverpool: 


George A. Alden & Co 
Crude Rubber Co 


22,500 


15,500 


27,000 
18,000 412,000 


Ocr. 18.—By the Lucania= Liverpool: 
George A. Alden &Co 
Crude Rubber Co 
Mark Hydes & Co 

Ocr. 15.—By the Georgian= Liverpool: 
A. T. Morse & Co 

Ocr. 15.—By the Cap Frio= Hamburg: 
DB, BEE GO ce caves acssesce 66D 
Reimers &Oo.... . ..... ccee coco «6D 

Oct. 16.—By the Amsterdam= Rotterdani: 
Reimers & Co 





Oct. 19 —By the Patricia= Hamburg: 
George 4 Afemn oe! oo 45,000 
Livesey & Oo... ee ? 000 52,000 

Oct, 22.—By the Umbria= Liverpool: 


Crude Rubber Co 
eeree A. Alden & Co. 
Livesey & Co. 


EAST INDIAN. 


SEPT. 26.—By the Furnessia=Glasgow: 
George A. Alden & Co............. ee 

Oct. 1.—By the Manitou=London : 
Reimers & Co. (Pontianak) 

Ocr. 6.—By the ye ap 
J. W. Greene & Co (Pontianak). 


50,000 
Otto G, ayer & Co. (Pontianak). 100,000 
William Wright & Co. (Pontianak). 210,000 360,000 


Oct. 8.—By the om of Rpend Ow : 
George A. Alden &Co = 


Oct. 13.—By the M adeno London: 
Reimers & Co. (Pontianak)...... eceee 

Ocr. 17.—By the Marquetfe=London : 
Reimers & Co. (Pontianak). 

Ocr. 18.—By the Albenga=Singapore: 
William Wright & Co. (Pontianak).. 


GUTTA-PERCHA AND BALATA. 
POUNDS, 


45,000 


Serr. 244 —By the Bulgaria=Hamburg: 
Robert Seltau & Co 

Oct. 15.—By the Cap Frio=Hamburg: 
Robert Soltau & Co.... . 

Ocr. 20.—By the Californian=Glasgow : 
R. F. Downing & Co.......... oncedéoa 

BALATA. 

Oct. 15.—By the Prins Willem V.=Surinam: 

G. Amsinck & Co.... 


CUSTOM HOUSE FIGURES. 
PORT OF NEW YORK—SEPTEMBER. 


imports: VALUE, 
peonee. 
Gutta- 
Gutta- 





$1,461,144 


Gutta-percha, - $13,048 
laimed rubber......... . 356 27,637 


Rubber Scrap Imported 1,626,512 $109,038 


BOSTON ARRIVALS. 


POUNDS. 

SEpr. 1.—By the Michigan= Liverpool: 

Lot jeaperees by Custom house but not 
traced ; possibly not rubber... 

SEPT. 7.—By the Gteentnnbivenest : 
Reimers & Co.—Par4 fine 

Sept. 8 —By the Sagamore=Liverpool: 
Reimers & Co.—Para fine............ 

SEPT. 13.— By the Sazonia=Liverpool: 
Reimers & Co.—Para fine. .. ........ 

SEPT. 24.—By the appa 


George A. Alden & Co.—African... 
Crude Rubber Co.—African.... ..... 


122,680 


ay.. 
Tctal, June... 
Total, July . 
Total. Au 


st 
Total, September. . ‘'293'215 


GUTTA-PERCHA. 
SEPT. 4.—By the Anglian= London: 
George A. Alden & Co. ... ...... coe 
SEPT. 13.—By the Guernsey= Sue 
George A. Alden &Co ....... 000660ceeo .00 


Total......... reece cocccccce.c seeeee os 
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« Cable Address, Codes: A. 1. 1888 Edition. Factories ta 
“ Gattaperch, Toronto.” A.B.C. 4th Edition. - e 115-165 West Lodge Ave.) 
Directory. Liebers. Private. 124-148 O’Hara Ave. | Pronto. 











Sole Manufacturers /Kelly-Springfield Solid Carriage Tires 
in Canada of |« Maltese Cross” Carbolized Rubber 
ed Fire and Suction Hose. 

E make a SPECIALTY OF MANU- \** Eureka,” *“ Paragon ”? and other 
FACTURING FOR THE CANADIAN High Grades of Cotton Fire Hose. 
MARKET, Rubber Goods FOR THE lec ” 6“ ” 
HOLDERS OF CANADIAN PATENTS, Oe Fae ef ne 

and solicit correspondence 
with Rubber Manufactur- 
ers who desire to have their 


. D. Warren, Pres, ; meen : 
B.D s VARREN. Pres. & TREAS.  <oecialties made in Canada. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 
RUBBER INSULATING COMPOUNDS 
BELTING - MATTING - CLOTHING 
PACKING - VALVES - TUBING - 
HOSE - CARRIAGE CLOTHS - 


* Maltese Cross” & “Lion” 
Rubber Boots & Shoes. 


~ 


THE GUTTA PERCHA & RUBBER MFG, CO. OF TORONTO, LTD. 


49-61-63 WEST FRONT STREET, TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


- = THE - - 


GRANBY RUBBER CO. 


@ HIGHEST GRADE_» 


RUBBER BOOTS, SHOES, AND CLOTHING. 
Factories. GRANBY, QUEBEC. 


Mention The India Rubber World when you write 








S. H. C. MINER, President, 
J. H. McKECHNIE, Gen’! [igr. 


Y 
THE caesar og ewan Rubber Boots and Shoes, Belting, 


CAPITAL - =~ $1,500,000. 4 Packing, Hose, Carriage Cloth, 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: Wringer Rolis, Etc. 
42: ST.. PAUL STREET. MONTREAL, CANADA. Mention The India Rubber World when you write, 


Jenkins Bros.’ Valves | ®*9"'s Silica-Graphite Paints. | 


are manufactured of the best steam metal, and are | painting inten to twenty years. Time only can prove the value of 
fully guaranteed. Why experiment with cheap aint, and Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint is the ONLY graphite 


valves? If you want the BEST ask your dealer for 





- «= «= flanufacturers of 











a 
paint with a satisfactory time record. 


ber all genuine are stamped with Trade Mark like cut. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston. | 
Mention The India Rubber World when you write. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


Mention The India Rubber World when you write, 


| 

valves manufactured by Jenkins Brothers, Remem- | For convincing evidence, address 
| 
| 


a 
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PYRAMID PLU 


BLUESTONE 
HIGH PRESSURE PACKING 


FOR STEAM ¢ A ey. THERE IS NO 
HOT oR coLp-//A\ PACKING MADE 


WATER® =f be ‘“ THAT WILL LAST 
AND AIR &§ i " ; ¢AazzZZ = '\\0NGORWITH- 


eS | 7 AZZ? _ STAND ASWELL 
PACKS EQUALLY \ pz THE ACTION 


WELL FOR ALL Wo aa ~~ ss a 
- PRICE PERLB. 80CTS oe 





THE GUTTA PERCHA RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA, 
126-128 DUANE ST. 96-98LAKEST. 30-32 FREMONT ST. 71 PEARL ST. 22| CHESTNUT a 





IF you have had Rubbers that slip or tear at 
the heel, that come off in the mud, that soak and 
soil the skirts or trousers, insist on having 


BAILEY’S RIBBED BACK 
RUBBERS. DRUCCISTS’ 


RUBBER COODS. 


Fountain and Bu’b Syringes, 
Water Bottles, Atomizers, 

Air Cushions, Urinals, Nipples, 
Nursing Bottles, etc., etc. 





and see how erg these faults are over- MOULD WORK A SPECIALTY. 
come by the Ribbed Back. 
There is no Rubber like it in appearance, | Our Coods are Warranted. 


wear or comfort. 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, TYER RUBBER COMPANY, 
Andover, Mass. 


BOSTON. | 
h orld when you write. Mention t'ne India Rubber World when you write 














